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BILLY GRAHAM SPEAKS: 


The Evangelical World Prospect 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


Curistianity Topay is indebted to Dr. Billy Graham for this significant interview in 
which the distinguished evangelist relays personal impressions of the status of the Christian 


impact upon our generation and of spiritual trends throughout the world. No evangelist 
in Christian history more than Dr. Graham has proclaimed the gospel of Christ to multi- 
tudes on a world scale by mass meeting, radio and television. He expressed the following 
views on the eve of his evangelistic crusade in Charlotte, North Carolina. Questioners 
included distinguished members of the Board of Directors of Curistianrty Topay, Dr. 
Harold John Ockenga of Boston’s Park Street Church and Dr. Robert J. Lamont of 


Dr. Henry: Do you sense any world-wide moving of the 


Holy Spirit today? 


Dr. Granam: Yes, I do. Most everywhere, Christian leaders 
have told me that it is easier to win people to Christ than ever 


before. 


Dr. Henry: Any particularly noteworthy areas? 


Dr. Granam: I think that possibly in Latin America I have 
sensed the greatest spirit or manifestation of what I call gen- 
uine revival in the Protestant church. The Protestant church 
in Latin America has suffered a certain amount of persecution 
from various sources. This has brought about the emergence 
of a strong, virile, and dynamic leadership that I have not 
sensed in any other part of the world. 





Dr. Lamont: What of the missionary witness? 


Dr. Granam: I found practically no extreme liberalism in 
Latin America. There is no modernism. The Gospel is 
preached by most of the denominations in its purest form, 
compared with other mission fields I have visited. 


Dr. Ocxenca: Do you see Latin America as a promising 
field for a reformation in our century? 


Dr. GranaM: I couldn’t answer that. I do know that Catholi- 
cism in Latin America takes a different thrust than it does 
in the United States. A Catholic theologian recently told me 
that unless there is a reform within the Catholic church, in 
many countries there will be a revolt against the Catholic 
church, and that only the Protestants and Communists would 
profit by it. In many countries one senses anti-clericalism. I 
think that there is something new in Latin American coun- 
tries. Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, perhaps even Mexico might 
be Protestant within another generation. 


Pittsburgh's First Presbyterian Church, and Editor Carl F. H. Henry. 






Dr. OckEenca: Have you any particular anxiety about the 
course of foreign missions today? 





Dr. Granam: I am alarmed over the thought prevailing in 
some denominational missions that they should not penetrate 
any further into Hinduism, Buddhism, or other religions. 
The idea is that we should peacefully co-exist—hold what 
we have, and evangelize as we can. Pioneer missions is some- 
thing some denominational leaders are no longer interested in. 
To do pioneer missions work a man not only has to have a 
dedication but he has to have a message. Unfortunately, a lot 
of our seminary graduates today just don’t have the message. 


Dr. Lamont: As far as your appraisal of the new independent 
, PP pe 

indigenous churches is concerned, is there any marked evan- 

gelical leadership in these younger foreign churches? 





Dr. GraHamM: I would say that in the overwhelming majority 
of the places I’ve visited, at least in many cases, nationals are 
more evangelical than the missionaries. 


Dr. Henry: You have spoken of the comparative ease with 
which converts are now being made and you have said this 
happens in many religions today. How do you discriminate 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in this general religious mov- 
ing? What are the criteria of the presence of the Holy Spirit? 


Dr. Granam: I think there is a hunger of the soul and an 
inquiring of the mind after some philosophy, some ideology, 
or some religion that will satisfy. The talk of scientists about 
annihilation of the human race is penetrating the thinking of 
the world. Many people are beginning to reflect on the possi- 
bility of racial suicide and they wonder, “What have I to hold 
on to? What do we have that can save us?” I think that’s 
one element. But I also feel that beyond that is the sovereign 
presence of the Holy Spirit in penetrating power that perhaps 


is using this religious inquiry in allowing an acceptance of the 
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Gospel all over the world, perhaps in such scale as we have 
not seen before in history. 


Dr. Ockenca: Could you elaborate on that point? 


Dr. GranaM: I think that we are seeing on the one hand 
this tremendous spiritual emphasis and religious interest, and 
on the other hand materialism is gaining in many different 
ways. When God does great work, powers of evil also rise. 


Dr. Lamont: The Bible says wickedness shall grow worse 
and worse. But at the same time, is it not possible that the 
church is going to grow better and better? Don’t you think 
that at the same time it’s possible for the saints to become more 
sanctified? 


Dr. Granam: I am not sure that I would say that in America 
saints are more sanctified. I’m not so sure but what they are 
less sanctified. | think that television, for example, is having 
a detrimental effect on Christians. I think that they are no 
longer sensitive to sin. I think that television has brought the 
night club into the home, along with violence and sex—things 
that Christians looked upon 10 years ago with abhorrence. 
They have gradually become desensitized, and I can cite case 
after case in which Christians now watch television without 
feeling any twinge of conscience. 


Dr. Henry: Do you mean that the secular thrust has pene- 
trated more deeply in America than the spiritual thrust? 


Dr. GraHaM: The spiritual thrust, it seems to me, has been 
almost numerical. There is this great influx into the churches 
and this great interest, but so much of it is superficial. 


Dr. Henry: What would you say is the greatest need of the 


Church today? 


Dr. GranaM: I believe that the thing that we are missing 
today is not organization, it is not facilities, and it is not 
communication. The great need in the world today is for 
Spirit-filled men who really produce the fruit of the Spirit. 
I had a Hindu student sav to me in Madras, “I would become 
a Christian if 1 could see one.” And when he said that to me 
he was looking at me. That was one of the greatest sermons 
ever preached to me. 


Dr. Lamont: Last year, the growth in American church mem- 
bership failed to keep up with the population increase. What 


is your comment? 


Dr. GranaM: The increase in population over the increase 
in church membership was small. In my opinion, there is 
no indication of a trend here. I don’t think there should be 
any discouragement over this at all. 


Dr. Ockenca: As population increases and Christianity vies 
for the additional people with other major religions, we'll 
probably have fewer Christians proportionately. How do you 
reconcile this with your viewpoint of a greater hunger for 
spiritual things? 


Dr. GranaM: Well, the job of the Christian Church in the 
proclamation of the Gospel is not necessarily to win the world, 
but to confront the world with the Gospel of Christ and to 


give the world an opportunity to receive or reject him. 


4° 


Dr. Ocxenca: Does the Bible teach, in your opinion, that 



















the whole world is going to be converted? 








Dr. Granam: No. I think the Bible teaches to the contrary. 
The Scripture says that the cup of iniquity will become so 
filled that the only alternative is judgment. 







Dr. Henry: What spectacular gains are evangelicals making 
today and what can we look for next? 










Dr. GranaM: The growth of Bible schools and colleges, and 
accreditation of our academic efforts are evidence of great 
strides being made by evangelicalism. Then there is the ,tre- 
mendous discussion about evangelical theology. Ten or fifteen 
years ago evangelicalism was almost dead. It was in a rut. 
Now great discussions are going on and liaison is being estab- 
lished between various shades of thought within evangelical 
circles. 1 think Fuller Theological Seminary is an evidence 
of that. I think that Curistianrry Topay is an evidence of 
that. I think perhaps our crusades are additional evidence. 












Dr. Lamont: How about the large denominations? 






Dr GranaM: | see evangelical wings within the denomina- 
tions having a revival. There is unquestionably a aew emphasis 
on evangelism. 














Dr. Henry: Do you find any evidence that in the P.rotestant 
churches there is a new note of authority—a note of authority 
sounded afresh? What rediscovery of the Bible do you sense 
in the pulpits of America? 







Dr. Granam: I feel that there is in process a return to biblical 
preaching. I would say that the greatest emphasis at the 
moment is probably being given to the social concern of the 
Old Testament prophets such as Amos and Hosea, that in 
studying those Old Testament prophets some of our brethren 
have come up with the realization of judgment. I think we 
are hearing a note of judgment being preached today a little 
more, perhaps, than we did before. And I think the lordship 
and the centrality of Christ and the Cross is being emphasized 
in the pulpit today. But probably not the substitutionary 
aspect of the Cross that we would like to see; sometimes the 
Cross is held up as a sentimental thing to which we are to 
come. But I feel that there is a great shallowness in preaching 
today, and I feel that the Church is lacking in great preaching. 
For example, when they have a conference in any of our great 
interdenominational meetings, you will notice how often they 
have about the same list of speakers. At least, they are trying 
to get the same speakers, because there are so few great preach- 
ers in America today. And I think one reason is because the 
minister today seldom does any creative thinking. He’s not 
studying. And many of our seminaries are not emphasizing 
the need of preaching. We are turning out administrators. 
We are turning sut personal counsellors, particularly along 
lines of psychological counseling. I think our need is to return 
to great preaching, great Bible preaching! And I think that 
people will come to hear great preaching. 






















Dr. Henry: Do you sense within the organized church @ 
drive toward ecumenism as fully as a move for evangelism? 






Dr. GraHaM: The emphasis on the ecumenical movement, 
it seems, is primarily in the hands of the leadership of the 
denominations. I do not think there is very much ecumenicity 
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on the parish level. I think that the minister down in the 
grass roots is becoming far more interested in evangelism of 
one sort or another—perhaps not using my definition of evan- 
gelism but some sort of evangelism. And I think he recognizes 
that there is a need within his own congregation and in his 
community. To many, evangelism is the penetration of the 


Christian influence within the social structure of a community. 


Dr. Henry: In Germany after World War I, spiritual leaders 
were saying that unless we bridge the gap to the university 
mind and to the laboring forces with the Gospel, it was 
dubious that any significant Christian advance would be regis- 
tered. How do you feel about that? 

Dr. GRAHAM: And | think we 


we making practically no spiritual penetration into the laboring 


cl Ss. 


I feel that is absolutely true. 


Dn. Henry: Does the destiny of Christianity in our genera- 


tion hang in any significant way upon the layman? 


Dr. Granam: Wasn't the Early Church primarily a lay move- 
ment, and haven’t we perhaps made a tragic mistake in this 
distance that we have built up between ‘the laity and the 
clergy? And haven’t many churches made the mistake of 
depending on the minister to do their work for them, when 
ictually all laymen are called to be workers? Many laymen 
feel that their job is to sit in the pew on Sunday and perhaps 
contribute a few things, when actually their job is also to be 
ministers 


Dr. Lamont: If you were a pastor of a large church in a 
principal city, what would be your plan of action? 

Dr. GranaM: I think one of the first things I would do 
would be to get a small group of eight or ten or twelve men 
around me that would meet a few hours a week and pay the 
price! It would cost them something in time ard effort. I 
would share with them everything I have, over a period of a 
couple of years. Then I would actually have twelve ministers 
among the laymen who in turn could take eight or ten or 
twelve more and teach them. I know one or two churches 
that are doing that, and it is revolutionizing the church. 
Christ, I think, set the pattern. He spent most of his time 
with twelve men. He didn’t spend it with great crowds. In 
fact, every time he had a great crowd it seems to me that there 
weren't too many results. The great results, it seems to me, 
came in his personal interviews and in the time he spent 
with his twelve. 


Dr. Lamont: Would you say that Khrushchev’s conversion 
is an impossibility? 
Dr. GranaM: No! No man is beyond the mercy of God. 


Dr. Lamont: Ought Christians to pray for him? 





Dr. Granam: Yes. We are to pray for all men. 





Dr. Lamont: How best can Communist leaders be reached 
with the Gospel? 
Dr. GraHAM: 


Through prayer. 


Dr. Lamont: Would you like to go to Russia to preach? 








Dr. GraHaM: Yes. 


Dr. Lamont: Is there any prospect? 


Dr. GrawHaM: There is no contact at the moment. 


Dr. Ockenca: Has there been a shift of emphasis in your 
preaching? 
Dr. GranaM: | have preached a great deal judgment, 
and still do, but I would say there has been a shift toward 
emphasis on other aspects of the Gospel. Especially has there 
been a shift to the Cross which I believe is central. In fact, 
now I feel that if I preach any message on any subject in 
which the Cross is not central, I have not truly preached the 
Gospel. 


Dr. OckENGA: Would vou name another a spect of the Gospel 
in which you are now placing emphasis? 


Dr. Granam: Within the last year, | have been emphasizing 
the cost ‘of discipleship. I care less and less how many people 
come forward—whether anybody comes forward or not. The 
important thing is whether I have made clear the Gospel and 
the cost of following Christ. We’re saved by grace, but disciple 
ship also means making Christ the Lord of our daily lives and 
this costs dearly. And I believe that one of the eniphases 
needed in evangelism is to spell out the cost of following 
Christ. Many people fai! to count the cost. Yet it seems to me 
that the times that I have preached and made it more difficult 
than any other tiine, 
response. 


that is the night we have our greatest 


Dr. Henry: 


What has heartened you most? 
Dr. GranaM: During the past year, the iremendous response 
which we had in California was unprecedented in all our 
travels over the world. 

Dr. Henry: Numerically? Is that what you mean? 

Dr. GranaM: Yes, in a way. Everywhere we went the crowds 
came. The people came forward, as if they had been waiting. 
This is to God’s glory. 

Dr. Lamont: What is the largest numerical response you 
have seen in America? 


Dr. GRAHAM: 
came forward. That was the largest number to come forward 
at an American meeting. 


At our San Antonio rally in July, some 3,000 


Dr. Ockenca: What does that signalize? 


Dr. Granam: That signalized to me that television has given 


us a penetration that radio has never accomplished. 
Dr. Henry: What are you hoping for next? 

Dr. Granam: I’m giving some thought to taking less time 
in a crusade and going to some cities for just a week, so that 
we can get to more cities now, while this great harvest seems 
to be ready. Invitations for such meetings seem almost un- 
limited but the decision to accept must be of the Holy Spirit. 
For this I request your earnest prayers. END 
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le a recent issue of The Nation a professor of sociology 
in Columbia University, C. Wright Mills, issues a 
stinging condemnation of Christianity (“A Pagan Ser- 
’ The Nation, March 8, 


1958). Cast in the form of a sermon preached by a 


mon to the Christian Clergy, 


pagan to Christian clergy, he deals positively and em- 
phatically with the problem of total war in an atomic 
age. He sees only one possible attitude of the Christian 
toward this problem. “But truly,” says Professor Mills, 

I do not see how you can claim to be Christians and 
yet not speak out totally and dogmatically against the 
preparations and testing now under way for World 
War III. As I read it, Christian doctrine in contact with 
the realities of today cannot lead to any other position. 

I believe the decisive test of Christianity lies in 
your witness of the refusal by individuals and by groups 
to engage in war. Pacifism, I believe, is the test of your 
S hristianity—and of you.” Since the vast majority of 
those who claim to be Christians, even among the clergy 
to whom he is preaching, fail in this decisive test, he 
finds Christianity bankrupt in moral imagination and a 
party to the moral defeat of contemporary man. 

As a priest ot the Church, I am one of those to whom 
Mr. Mills’ sermon is particularly addressed. But in my 
added capacity of one who consents to direct a small 
part of rd program of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
[ would certainly be singled out as a glowing example 
of tre achery to the Faith. 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


There is a widespread impression both in the secular 
world and in large segments of Protestant Christianity 
that the essence of Christianity is to be found in an 
ethical idealism. Christianity is interpreted as a religion 
founded by a teacher in much the same w: 1y as Con- 
fucianism is based on the teachings of ‘onfucius, or 
Islam on the teachings of Mohammed. Its essence is 
considered to be found in the teaching of the Sermon 


Dr. William G. Pollard is Priest-in-Charge of St. Francis’ 
Episcopal Church, Norris, Tennessee, and Executive Director 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies in Tennessee. 


This article abridges his closing address in the Bohlen Lec- 
tures delivered in Philadelphia’s Church of the Holy Trinity 
on the timely subject of “Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy.” 
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ve Christian and Atomic Crisis 


WILLIAM G. POLLARD 


on the Mount, supplemented with certain other selected 
teachings from the Synoptic Gospels which have a suit- 
able ethical or idealistic content. All the rest of the 
New Testament and essentially all of historic Chris- 
tianity along with it is rejected as being primarily dog- 
matic and doctrinal and, therefore, unessential. Judged 
by this standard of the essentials of Christianity, one 
who professes to be a Christian can preserve the in- 
tegrity of his profession only by evident adherence to 
this ethical ideal. 

Sociologists are able to adopt an especially patronizing 
attitude toward religion in general and Christianity in 
particular. Having made an exhaustive study of the 
structure and characteristics of human communities, 
they are aware of the essential role played by religion 
in giving meaning, purpose, vitality, and stability to 
sociological structures. Although confident from the 
vantage point of their own world view that religion of 
all kinds is essentially unreal, they nevertheless consider 
it to be a practical necessity as a source of values which 
a community must have in order to cohere. Although 
the objects of religious faith are axiomatically disposed 
of as having no external reality, and the belief in them 
as a sad illusion, the majority of men are unable apart 
from such belief to maintain a sufficiently unshakable 
loyalty to the central values whose preservation is « 
pragmatic necessity for society. Thus the typical sociol- 
ogist is quite prepared to put up with religion and 
even assign it a place of real practical importance in 
his scheme of things. However, it is permitted to enjoy 
this privileged status only so long as it really fulfills its 
intended function in society. 

Any sociologist who preaches a sermon to Christian 
clergy, whether an acknowledged pagan or not, can be 
counted upon to make this demand for functional ful- 
fillment his central point. Dogma and doctrine, liturgy 
and worship, institutions and personnel, and all other 
aspects which the clergy take so seriously are permissible 
and acceptable, but not essential. Since all such things 
have no reference in reality, they do not really matter 
one way or the other. But society does depend, really 
and substantially, on having the Christian clergy ac- 
tualize the Christian ethical ideal. Sociologically speak- 
ing, this is the only real role they have. If they fall 
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down at this crucial point, then Christianity ought to 
be discarded as a useless and pointless appendage to 
society. In this judgment both liberal protestantism 
and secular humanism concur. If the central reality 
and point of Christianity resides in its ethical teachings 
and ideals, then the Christian Church is admissible as 
a proper and useful institution in society at large only 
insofar as it makes this ideal ultimate in its own life 
and demands a rigorous adherence to it. 





A SUBLIME HISTORY 


This view of the essential nature of Christianity is radi- 
cally at variance with what in fact has been its essential 
character throughout almost the entire course of its his- 
tory. Thus none of the great historic affirmations of 
the Christian faith, the catholic creeds, contain any 
ethical assertions whatever. They, in full agreement 
with the central witness of the New Testament, present 
as the very heart and essence of Christianity not an 
ethical ideal, a moral code, or a philosophical system, 
but rather simply a story. To the twentieth century 
secular humanist as to the first century Greek, this 
story may seem sheer foolishness or even, as to the first 
century Jew, a stumbling block in the way of achieving 
the larger schemes for the perfection of society to which 
he is committed. It may seem unimportant or irrele- 
vant to the complex issues of the modern world. But 
however it may be regarded, it nevertheless remains 
true that Christianity itself has always maintained that 
this story does in fact constitute its essence. 

Essentially all other world religions have proclaimed 
the necessity of a reformation of the world before it 
could be saved. They have held up an ethical ideal and 
demanded that men somehow acquire the stamina and 
the moral courage to live up to it before the world 
could become worthy of God. It is here more than in 
any other aspect that Christianity is unique among all 
other religions. For the wonder and power of Chris- 
tianity and that which made its proclamation really good 
news was that, while the world was still unworthy and 
evil, God had acted to save it. This is the great mean- 
ing of the story. It is the story of God's action in power 
on behalf of sinful and unreformed man. As St. Paul 
put it, “While we were yet helpless, at the right time 
Christ died for the ungodly . . . while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:6, 8). Incredible 
as it might seem, the good news is that “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them” CII Cor. 5:19). 

This is the story, and its great and astounding mean- 
ing is that the divine Word by whom all things were 
made “came down from heaven,” as the creed says “for 
us men and for our salvation, . . . . and was made man.” 


“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth.” This story is the dogma. It is the 








story of a rescue operation carried out at great cost and 
danger, even to death upon the cross, by God himself. 
The good news of it has warmed the hearts and lifted 
the spirits of men down through the ages. Over and 
over it has brought with it redeeming and saving power. 
It is a tragedy of our time that so many have removed 
this story from the center of C hristianity and replaced 
it with an ethical ideal. In so doing they have taken 
all the good news out of the Faith, put C hristianity on 
the same status as other religions, and converted Jesus 
from the Christ into merely one among many in a long 
line of ethical teachers and moral leaders. 

Other religions have shown their power over men by 
drawing them out of involvement in the world into a 
life of superior virtue insulated from the tough immedi 
acies and hard dilemmas of history. The world could 
stew in its own evil while the religious man separated 
himself from it and need no longer suffer with it in its 
misery. Christianity, on the other hand, has shown its 
unique power in its capacity to send men in the Oppo- 
site direction into the midst of the world to share fully 
in all its sickness and misery and unrighteousness. The 
typical Christian saint has been found in the slums and 
the leper colonies, bringing the redeeming and saving 
power of Christ to the public: ins and sinners of every 
age. Other religions call men out of the world into an 
artificial environment of superior righteousness. Chris- 
tianity on the contrary draws them into the world to 
share in its life as it is actually lived and to share too 
in the joy of participation in its wonderful energy and 
glorious power to heal and to save. 


THE BELIEVER’S INVOLVEMENT 


What then shall we say about the role of the Christian 
in the world today with respect to his involvement in 
his country’s preparations for nuclear warfare? What 
must be the response of one who, like myself, after 
becoming fully involved in the national effort in atomic 
energy, finds himself discovering that this central story 
of Christianity really happened, that the incredible as- 
sertions of the Church about it are really true, and is 
thereby caught in the grip of its redeeming power? 
Must he in response to this discovery escape of his 
involvement in a situation in which God had placed 
him beforehand? Are we called upon to break away 
from the history of which we are a part as our necessary 
response to the call of a Lord in whom God himself 
entered human history? Undoubtedly this was the re- 
sponse which much of the world expected of me. But 
then the world at large in seeking an explanation for 
my having taken Holy Orders seized upon a moral 
revulsion at my involvement in the atomic project as 
the most likely reason. Should I then bear witness to 
the living reality of my discovery by withdrawing, and 
so confirm the world’s opinion that Christianity is after 
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all only an ethical ideal? Or would it be a truer witness 
to stay W here I am, the world then wondering whether 
Christianity might after all involve something more 
than mere idealism? 

Mr. Mills, from whose pagan sermon to Christian 
clergy Wwe quoted at the outset, has issued a call to all 
Christians to join in an all-out effort to end warfare 
at all costs. One of the chief difliculties with such a 
call, as I see it, is the sheer enormity of the task. Taken 
seriously it could easily absorb the entire energy of the 
Church and make the elimination of war so overriding 
a consideration that the real task of the Church of pro- 
claiming the Gospel would be swallowed up and lost. 

A serious effort of the necessary scope to mobilize 
all Christians in the service of such an end would in- 
volve the Church in what seems to me a most damaging 
identification of Christianity with the aims and aspira- 
tions of the secular world. oe secular humanism is 
just as intensely idealistic and humanitarian as Chris- 
tianity appears to be to those who have made it into an 


] 


idealism. Modern man by and large looks upon con- 


temporary history as his own affair, and the world as 
something to be molded by science to the benefit of 
man. This is the secular ideal, and it necessarily abhors 
war because war threatens man’s autonomy and is by 
now capable of wiping out the gains he has so far made 
in his quest for self-sufhciency, mastery, and omnipo- 
tence. Secular humanism places its whole hope and 


trust in the efhicacv of structures and 


it proved social s 
ntormed political action to cope successfully with the 
It insists that the Church, if it has 


. ] 
sO ial Value, 


proble m , ot war. 


ae as ca 
anv residual should join with it so as to 


form a united front against this dark threat to the 


sovereignty of man. Placing all our confidence in in- 


formed social ; 


ind politic: 1 action, let us, they say, make 


together a great effort to achieve 
them Christianity 


a peaceful world. For 
as such is unre om: and outmoded, but 
ihey are quite ready to recognize Christian love as a 
powerful sociological force and to exploit it to the full 
for the achievement of their goal. 

The easy identification of Christian ethics with secu- 
lar goals is perhaps the greatest barrier in the way of 
modern man’s receptiveness to the central proclamation 
of Christianity, the wonderful good news that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” It is 
important for the Christian to see this clearly and to 
avoid the temptation to allow something secondary and 
derived to obscure the central theme to which he is 
called to bear witness. War, death, and destruction are 
lf they were, we should be 
lost indeed, for time would then see to it in any event 
that every achievement of man would finally be swal- 
lowed up in meaninglessness and nothingness. 

Terrible as atomic war unquestionably is, it does 
not stand as dominanth 


not the ultimate calamity. 


against Christianity as another 


Ne 







more subtle, and from man’s standpoint much less fear- 
ful, aspect of our contemporary life. For the most radi- 
cal opposition between Christian faith and the actuality 
of modern life is found not in modern warfare but 
rather in our modern quest for the complete autonomy 
of man. The prevailing spirit is one of marvel at the 
triumphs of science, medicine, and modern technology. 
[he prevailing hope lies in the expectation of the prac- 
tical achievement of a man-made universe functioning 
in accordance with man-made standards of efficiency, 
economy, and comfort. No more terrible affront to his 
Creator can be made by man than this all-out determi- 
nation to seize God’s creation from him and make him- 
self sovereign within it. 

War is not only a fruit of the wickedness of human 
hearts whose cure we must be ever vigilant to bring 
about. It is also, and always, at the same time a mani- 
testation of divine judgment on human sin. We must 
be careful that in bringing the redemptive power of 
the Gospel to the cure of the one, we do not at the same 
time become involved with the world at large in a 
proud and unrepentant rebellion against the other. For 
how can we be sure that it is really God’s will that 
modern man should be released from the judgment of 
war, and set free thereby to proceed once more unham- 
pered along his chosen path toward the achievement of 
mastery over nature and society? 


DISPELLING HUMAN AUTONOMY 


Che great truths of the Christian faith, which must be 
proclaimed if the prevailing secular illusions of the pos- 
sibility of human autonomy are to be dispelled, are the 
Lordship of Christ in history and man’s need for 
humbling himself and seeking guidance and mercy 
from him who really created the universe. We must 
at all costs avoid committing ourselves to any course 
which weakens or obscures this primary mission of 
Christianity. This to me is a crucial problem for those 
Christian bodies organized for action on behalf of world 
peace. How, for example, is the world at large to dis- 
tinguish between the Christian mission for world peace 
and the equally urgent call to all secular humanists of 
reasonableness and good will which was issued a few 
years ago by Mr. Lewis Mumford in his book, In the 
Name of Sanity? If we in the name of Christ issue the 
same call as that which the world at large issues in 
the name of sanity, how is Christ to be truly known 
again in our time? If our preaching becomes identical 
with Mr. Mills’ pagan sermon, who is to preach the 
truth of Christ to the pagan world? 

From our finite vantage point on the earth we can 
easily acquire a view of reality and a scale of values 
which is the direct opposite of God’s view which en- 
compasses the whole of creation from an infinite van- 
tage point. The contrast between God’s view and ours 
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can be made with respect to the whole modern techno- 
logical enterprise including as its most striking mani- 
festation the atomic energy enterprise. Doubtless the 
majority of people would agree that the expenditure 
of human energy in the development of the beneficial 
aspects of atomic energy for power, industry, agricul- 
ture, and medicine, is a social good directed toward the 
betterment of the conditions of human life and, there- 
fore, doubtless pleasing to God and in accordance with 
his will for man. General assent would also be given 
that the devotion of such a large part of our energy to 
the perfection of atomic and thermonuclear weapons in 
preparation for a holocaust on a truly terrible scale is 
an unmitigated evil diametrically opposed to God’s will 
and meriting only his wrath and righteous indignation. 
Before giving our approval to these apparently axiomatic 
assertions, let us, however, pause to ask whether it 
might be that in God’s sight these two aspects of our 
atomic energy efforts would stand in a quite different 
contrast? 

An unusual and important book was published sev- 
eral years ago under the title, Tomorrow is Already 
Here, by the Swiss journalist, Robert Jungk (Scribner’s, 
1954). This book is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves to be. He holds up a mirror to American life 
which reflects a rather ugly image. In summary he says 
of this image: “America is striving to win power over 
the sum total of things, complete and absolute mastery 
of nature in all its aspects. This bid for power is not 
directed against any nation, class, or race. . . . The 
stake is higher than dictators’ seats and presidents’ 
chairs. The stake is the throne of God. To occupy 
God's place, to repeat his deeds, to re-create and or- 
ganize a man-made cosmos according to man-made laws 
of reason, foresight, and efficiency: that is America’s 
ultimate objective.” 

If this indeed is a valid picture of the innermost 
drives which empower contemporary American life, 
would it not be true that such a “grasping for omnipo- 
tence” could well be a far more terrible affront to God 
than even our current preparations for atomic war- 
fare? If our effort in the peaceful development of 
atomic energy is taking place in such a context, it may 
really be worse when viewed from the perspective of 
the eternal purpose and destiny of human life than is 
our effort to develop the military aspects of atomic 
energy. If this is indeed the case, then it is perhaps 
not God’s will that we be released from the threat of 
nuclear warfare. 

With respect to the proposal that the United States 
immediately and unilaterally stop all military prepara- 
tions and weapons development, which Mr. Mills’ 
sermon urged the Christian clergy to adopt, I could not 
possibly conscientiously urge such a policy upon our 
government. I do not believe it would make World 






War III less likely, but rather my own expectation 
would be that such a decision would encourage war. 
Moreover, I cannot believe that a free decision on our 
part to abandon ourselves and the rest of the world to 
the grim tyranny of communism would represent a 
right or moral action on our part. At the same time, 
however, | must agree with Mr. Mills that war has 
become so total and so horribly destructive that any 
policy of preparation for it which seriously contemplates 
engaging in it is morally indefensible. I cannot develop 
a rational reconciliation between these two positions. 

What will be the outcome of this terrible juncture 
we cannot foresee. We must, of course, do everything 
in our power to find ways of restraining the terrible 
potentialities of the human will now that the vast 
powers locked in the very heart of matter have been 
placed at man’s disposal. But when we have done all 
that is within our power to do, what if the end is 
nevertheless upon us? Is this prospect to be the occasion 
for us of hysterical fear and panic? 

For secular man it is indeed a black and fearful 
prospect. But for the true Christian it is nothing of 
the kind. For the Christian lives in a created world; a 
world that has had a beginning in time and is moving 
toward an end; a world which was brought into being 
in the first place for some wonderful and mysterious 
purpose of its Creator, and whose unfolding in time is 
leading toward some great and wonderful fruition at 
its climax. The whole New Testament is pervaded 
with a thrilling sense of the imminent possibility of the 
termination of history in a great climactic act in which 
the judgment of the Creator is to be finally rendered on 
his creation. Within the life in Christ the contempla- 
tion of such finality is the occasion of sober joy and 
prayerful anticipation. As St. Paul puts it: “For the 
creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of 
the sons of God . . . the creation itself will be set free 
from its bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty 
of the children of God” (Rom. 8:19-21). 

From his own profound understanding of the dark 
depths of his own sinful nature, the Christian knows 
that it is the power of Almighty God alone which can 
“order the unruly wills and affections of sinful men;” 
that in the words of the 65th Psalm it is he “who stilleth 
the raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, and 
the madness of the peoples.” But knowing this in a 
spirit of deep contrition and repentance, the Christian 
also knows the joyous wonder of the Good News that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son to the end that all that believe in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Secure in this knowl- 
edge the Christian, having by the grace of God done 
all that he can in his own small way, is content to leave 
the ultimate destiny of the world in the hands of its 
Creator. 
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How to Prepare a Sermon 


HAROLD JOHN OCKENGA 


f the sermon is a message from God, not an essay, or 


treatise, or Bible reading. It should be born in 
or Bible study or in the fire of 
human experience. This was one of the hardest lessons 
tor me to learn. 


prayer, or devotion, 
Some ministers never learn it. Let 
me illustrate. 

I did my first preaching as a member of an evange- 
listic team of four men, who travelled about as invited. 
One member of the team was older and more experi- 
enced in preaching than the others. After I had preached 
a few times, he came to me and said, “Ockenga, what 
you preach is not a message. It is a Bible reading.” I 
did not understand him, but all summer long he kept 
repeating this thought in different ways. It actually 
irritated me. 

Toward the close of our tour I had a deeper Chris- 
tian experience which shook me to my foundations 
spiritually and which caused me to search the Bible 
concerning the Holy Spirit. After I passed through a 
personal appropriation of the Pentecostal work of the 
Spirit, | prepared a sermon expressing the truth I had 
learned. After I preached it the first time, my friend 
came to me and said, “Ockenga, that’s the first message 
I have ever heard you give. Now you can preach!” [| 
knew what he meant and ever since I have never been 
satisfied in preaching unless I had a message from God. 
This assurance of a divine message is essential to effec- 
tive preaching. 

Where does the preacher get his message, so that he 
literally is a man sent from God? 
to originate a message. 

The first is Bible study. After this experience I began 
to practice several kinds of Bible study. One consisted 
of concentrating on a particular book, by reading and 
rereading it, and then writing everything which came 
to me on each text individually. When a complete 
thought had been treated, I organized my ideas about it 
into a logical outline, with a theme and title. By spend- 


There are many ways 
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ing one half hour a day in this exercise, I covered the 
book of Matthew in two years and discovered that | 
had about one hundred sermon outlines. Many of these 
I have never used, but the practice developed a method 
and kept me amply supplied with biblical topics and 
texts. Later I learned that this is called inductive 
Bible study, but I had arrived at it by personal dis- 
covery. It should be said that no commentaries or sup- 
porting books were used in this Bible study. The Bible 
communicated itself and its message. This practice in 
my early ministry gave me my expository method. 


VERSE BY VERSE 


At the beginning of my pastoral ministry, while read- 
ing in Reformation history, I learned that Ulrich 
Zwingli, while at Einsiedelen, Switzerland, began at 
the first verse of Matthew and preached through the 
New Testament. When he was transferred to Zurich, 
he simply continued this method. The net result was 
that he preached himself out of the Roman Catholic 
system and into the Reformation. Zwingli lived con- 
temporaneously with Luther but was totally independ- 
ent of Luther as a Reformer. 

Upon learning this, I determined to use the same 
method. For five and one half years of my Pittsburgh 
ministry I preached through book after book of the 
New Testament—John’s Gospel, Acts, Romans, I and 
II Corinthians, Galatians—all on Sunday mornings. 
Truly, since this was my first major effort on this line, 
it was limited; but I was trying my wings to reach the 
proper stride or level of my gifts. By the time I began 
my ministry in Park Street in 1936, I was primarily an 
expository preacher. Hence, I began at Matthew 1:1 
and in twenty-two years have preached through the 
entire New Testament at my Sunday morning and Fri- 
day evening meetings. Some of these expositions have 
been printed in book form, just as they were preached 
to my people. 

The advantages of expository preaching are many. 
One is that the preacher is never left groping for sub- 
jects or topics. His study of the Word keeps unfolding 
topic after topic in an endless stream. Another is that 
by this means every subject of life is sooner or later 


treated, without being dragged in. When the Bible 
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speaks of tithing, the preacher does. When the text 
deals with adultery or fornication, the preacher does. 
When the context touches upon human government, 
or politics, or economics, or family, or education, the 
preacher takes the principles and develops them in a 
modern setting. Thus the whole counsel of God is 
given to the congregation. Another advantage is the 
indoctrination of the congregation in the great biblical 
truths, principles and experiences. People and preacher 
are educated in biblical theology simultaneously. Let 
me illustrate. 

On one occasion I was to be absent from my pulpit 
in evangelism for three weeks. Several of my intimate 
ministerial friends had recommended a certain preacher 
to be a supply at Park Street. I had never heard the 
man but since I needed a supply and could trust the 
judgment of these friends, I invited him to occupy my 
pulpit and radio during my absence. He accepted, but 
after he preached his first sermon some complaints were 
made to the board of deacons concerning his loyalty to 
the Bible. After his second week in the pulpit the 
people in general requested the board of deacons to 
cancel the remainder of his engagement. The point is 
that the people had become so indoctrinated by exposi- 
tory preaching that they immediately recognized where 
this preacher was not true to the Bible, even when 
fellow preachers did not. This was the only such ex- 
perience of this nature we have had in 22 years, for our 
people are tolerant of much, but not of preaching dis- 


loyal to the Bible. 
VARIED TYPES OF SERMONS 


Bible study by the preacher will originate many mes- 
sages from the inspiration of truths impressed upon 
him such as redemptive love, sacrifice, humility, loyalty, 
service, etc. Again he will be impressed by the biogra- 
phies of biblical characters, a most prolific source of 
sermons on human attributes, temptations, tribulations 
and triumphs. The Bible is faithful in narrating the 
sins and failures of the heroes of the faith, but never 
condones them. A biographical sermon or series of 
sermons never fails to evoke interest and to provide 
the framework for the finest kind of preaching. I use 
these on Sunday evening and have preached on every 
major character of the Bible, plus many minor ones. 

Sunday evening is also the time for doctrinal preach- 
ing. Christians appreciate intelligent, careful, up-to- 
date treatment of the major doctrines of the Faith. My 
last series of 21 doctrines drew many students and filled 
the church every Sunday evening. 

Once or twice a year I give a short series of four or 
five sermons on prophecy. The times are such that the 
headlines of the newspapers carry biblical names and 
refer to biblical places, so that one almost thinks he is 
reading his Bible. People want to know the meaning 





of these events, and the preacher has a great oppor 
tunity to utilize these to proclaim the authority of the 
Word, to explain God's revelation, and to apply the 
spiritual admonitions and exhortations connected with 
the fulfillment of prophecy. Care must be exercised 
at this point not to ride a hobby, or to set dates, or to 
foist an arbitrary system upon the Bible, or to make a 
system of prophetic interpretation a test of orthodoxy. 
I also find that current events provide topics for timely 
presentation of biblical truths. The preacher must be 
alert to utilize the channels of popular thought for the 
inculcation of God’s message. 

I never hesitate to interrupt an expository, or doc 
trinal, or biographical, or prophetic series to use an 
occasional sermon topic for Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Easter, Pentecost, or any other day of the church calen 
dar. More and more, Christians are expecting sermons 
appropriate to the calendar of the church year and are 
disappointed when they do not receive them. I do not 
hesitate to redeem the opportunity of daily preaching 
in Lent or Holy Week. Great truths may thus be com- 
municated to sensitive minds and hearts. In our own 
church year we have established set seasons for a mis- 
sionary conference, a Christian education conference, 
an evangelistic campaign, a deeper life conference, etc. 
This gives ample opportunity for intensive emphasis 
upon these subjects and for resultant commitment and 
participation on the part of the congregation. In addi- 
tion, awareness of human needs gained from pastoral 
calling, personal counselling, and public catastrophes 
may be used to present special truths and to urge spir- 
itual experiences, so that the preacher has a wealth of 
sources from which his sermons may originate. 


OUTLINING THE MESSAGE 


The second step is to outline the subject. Once the 
topic and theme is impressed by God on the preacher's 
heart so that he has a message, he should proceed to 
develop his outline. Next to his theme the outline 
is the most important step in the preparation of the 
sermon. The outline must express the original idea. 
Let it be fresh, new, individual, personal. Do not use 
another man’s outline. Make your own. I spend more 
time on this step than on any other. Since I preach 
without notes, I find the outline is the key to my effec 
tiveness. 

The outline must express what is the text, context, 
or topic. It must be logical, so as to carry itself. Here 
the use of the syllogism is invaluable. The completion 
of one major point must naturally and automatically 
leave the preacher before his next point, so that his 
memory is not taxed too greatly. Only logic will do this. 
Any system of memory aids such an alliteration, paral 
lelism, contrasts, etc., will help. Some definite form 
should be developed which is natural and easy for the 
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individual. Then that form of sermon structure should 
be followed. I generally have an introduction, three 
major points, and a conclusion, with three subpoints 
under each section, all in alliteration. All this is part of 
the outline and is designed to keep me from forgetting 
and to impress the message on the hearer. Let me illus- 
trate. 

My friend, Dr. Wilbur Smith, preached a very un- 
usual and impressive Mother’s Day sermon on Proverbs 
31, dealing with a virtuous woman. I was thinking 
about it a few days later. The sermon had four points. 
I could remember three, the first, second and last, but 
for the life of me, I couldn’t remember the third even 
though I knew the verses on which it was based. At a 
reception that same week I asked Dr. Smith to review 
his points for me. He did but said he could not remem- 
ber the third point. The others were Industry, Fidelity 
and Sympathy, but neither of us could remember the 
third. 

A few days later he saw me and said, “Now I remem- 
I said, “Why didn’t 
you give it a title like Courtesy or Geen to achieve 
as lism so we could remember it?” He replied, “Oh, 

I didn’t have time for that. It was coincidental that the 
others were parallel.” 

I pointed out to him that this was the reason neither 
he, the preacher, nor I, the hearer, could remember the 


ber. It was Personal Interest.” 


third point in the passage of Scripture. No man can 
preach without notes unless he observes these rules 
concerning his outline. Put time into it, for it will 
repay you. In addition, outline your conclusion first, so 
that you always keep in mind your goal, your aim, your 
purpose, and then you will not be shooting at random. 


OBTAINING MATERIAL 


The third step is the obtaining of material for the ser- 
mon. Some people place this second or even first but 
that is a mistake, for it ruins originality or spoils logical! 
development. When the topic and theme are chosen, 
and the outline is logically forged, then is the time to 
gather material for the flesh on the bones. Reading in 
the original languages or versions should be completed 
in connection with the outline. If this has not been 
done, it must be done now. The nuances of meaning of 
the biblical text must be mastered and often they throw 
much light and provide much material. The related 
texts and passages of Scripture bearing on the subject 
must be examined and used here. 

Next the student should examine his file for general 
material, illustrations, and library references for mate- 
rial throwing light upon his topic and theme. Finally, 
let him refer to commentaries, critical and practical, to 
ascertain whether he has missed anything important by 
way of emphasis or teaching. The content of the ser- 
mon depends upon the thoroughness of this third step. 
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Often I never get to the commentaries at all, for I have 
a complete message without them. I am much happier 
when this is the case. 

The fourth step is to re-outline the message in the 
light of the material gathered. The process pertains only 
to the subheads of your own outline. If the original 
work was done well, the remaining work will be very 
minor. But it is wise to re-examine the outline in the 
light of all available facts and information. 

The fifth step is to write out or dictate the sermon. 
For the first 15 years of my ministry, I wrote or dic- 
tated every sermon. This develops the preachers’ style. 
Vocabulary, phraseology, sentence structure, figures of 
speech, etc., come from work in writing. Once this is 
established firmly the preacher may abandon the prac- 
tice. Now my sermons are all recorded on tape and 
disc, but often I dictate a message for printing. The 
ease with which this is done is the result of 15 years of 
early labor in forming a method, a style, and a facility. 
At this stage I dictate all the books I write. It is easier 
for me to dictate than to write, for my thoughts flow 
faster than I can write them. 


OUTLINE MEMORIZED 


The sixth step in preparation is to memorize the out- 
line. I have to prepare and deliver three major sermons 
and two minor addresses in Park Street Church every 
week, besides all outside speaking engagements. I pre- 
pare riy Sunday evening sermon first. Next, I prepare 
my Friday night exposition. Finally, I prepare my Sun- 
day morning sermon. Thus it is easier for delivery. I 
deliver the Friday night lecture while it is fresh in my 
mind. Then I work Saturday on the Sunday morning 
sermon, finishing it and getting it in mind to deliver. 
On Sunday afternoon | revert to the evening sermon 
which was prepared first in the week, getting it in mind 
to preach without notes. In this way I unload my mind 
in the reverse order of preparation and avoid confusion. 
It takes me about two hours to memorize my outline. 
While I do this memory work, I bathe my heart and 
mind in prayer. The ease with which one memorizes 
will depend upon the care with which he made his 
outline. 

The seventh and last step is to preach the sermon. 
Leave manuscript, notes and material on your desk 
when you enter the pulpit. Enter with a trust that God 
will bring all things to your mind which you knew. 
What He wants you to forget, let go by. ‘What He 
wants to amplify, He can do by the power of suggestion. 
Thus you have liberty in preaching, direct address to 
the people, and give sway to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. This has been my method for 30 years of preach- 
ing without notes and no doubt will be as long as 
God allows me the great privilege of expounding the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. END 
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Christian 


ook at the 
pace Age 


A. W. TOZER 


M”” Christians these days are deeply troubled 
over world conditions, and well they might be, 
except that they are troubled for the wrong reasons. 
Up to very recent times we Christians could think 
The earth behaved it- 
self, as did also the moon, the planets and the stars. 


restfully of heaven and earth. 
[he nations were kept under the control kings, 
emperors and various other rulers. Wars were local 
and fairly soon over. The soldiers did all the dying 
and the civilian masses were relatively safe. Weapons 
were conventional and of limited effectiveness. Earth 
afforded a home for the Christian as long as he needed 
it and a heaven above the starry heavens awaited him 
when his earthly pilgrimage was over. 

Then came the atomic age, bringing weapons capable 
of annihilating whole populations in a split second with 
fallout that would jeopardize the health of almost every- 
one not killed in the initial holocaust and threaten the 

sanity and normality of generations yet unborn. 

Hard upon the caches age came the space age with 
its artificial satellites, showing that if God could make 
a moon, so could Russia and the United States—not so 
large perhaps nor so long lived, but a moon nevertheless 
—which proved that if we were a little behind the 
Creator we were at least catching up. Interplanetary 
travel is now declared to be the next thing on the 
agenda, and at least a few now living may reasonably 
anticipate a trip to the moon (God’s original moon, that 
is) and possibly to Mercury, Venus or even Mars. 


A. W. Tozer has been Pastor of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance Church of Chicago since 1928. He is Editor of The 
Alliance Witness and a past vice president of the national 
movement. His published works include Wingspread, The Pur- 
suit of God, Divine Conquest, and The Root of the Righteous. 





The familiar, safe universe to which our minds had 
grown accustomed and which we trusted almost as 
much as we trusted God has blown up in our faces. 
The new concept of space has stunned us and our faith 
is staggering in an effort to equate the highly complex 
world of space and nuclear energy with the relatively 
simple world of the Bible and Christian devotion. 

Another thing that disturbs believers, especially those 
of middle age and beyond, is the scrambled condition 
of the nations. We grew up accepting certain nations 
as great and others as small and inconsequential. Now 
some of the greats are on their knees, some of the in- 
significant ones are calling the turns, while a few of 
the ancient nations, such as Egypt, Syria and China, 
which had for centuries lain dormant like extinct vol 
canos are erupting and threatening to bury great areas 
under their lava. 

Place names the Christian formerly met only on the 
pages of his Bible now appear daily on the front page 
of the newspaper. Such names as Lebanon, Arabia, 
Ethiopia have suddenly come alive, and their amazing 
resurrection has coincided with the coming of the space 
age. Nothing will stay in place; we are forced to sus- 
pend judgment, admit ignorance and rethink a dozen 
matters we had once accepted uncritically as settled. 

This sudden transition from a small, slow, manage 
able universe to one of overwhelming power, incredible 
distances, speeds beyond comprehension and vast, wild, 
exploding bodies is too much for some of us. The quiet, 
anthropocentric world of the Bible is gone and, sadly 
enough, with it has gone the confidence of millions. 
These had united in one concept the world they knew 
with the faith they held, and as one went the other 
appears to have gone with it. 

To find ourselves we Christians need to stop a mo- 
ment and do some hard sharp thinking. We need to 
think, as Anselm once said, not that we may believe 
Our thinking must 
center around the Scriptures of holy prophet and 


but becouse we already believe. 


apostle, and must come to rest at last upon the sacred 
Person of Christ and our present relation to him. 

The French genius, Pascal, said, “In the Holy Scrip- 
tures we find true prediction, and we find it nowhere 
else.” With that statement I believe every school of 
evangelical thought will agree, and the truth is that 
conditions as they exist today were foretold in the 
Scriptures from three thousand to eighteen hundred 
years ago. Our present confusion arises from our hav- 
ing looked straight at those predictions without under- 
standing or believi ing them. We refused to accept the 
world the Bible said cnr be, and clung childishly to 
the safer, more conventional world with which we were 
familiar, until it began to dissolve beneath our feet. 

Just now we evangelicals are suffering a sharp reac- 
tion from the prophetic teachings of the first third of 
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the twentieth century. The pendulum has swung from 
too much prophecy to too little, and that just when we 
most need the sobering word of the prophet to keep us 
calm and sane amid the crash of worlds. For this cur 
Bible teachers are more than a little to blame. They 
looked at biblical prediction through a microscope in- 
stead of through a telescope as God intended. 

A clever Swiss writer, Denis de Rougemont, has said 
something to the effect that God says “I am He who is,” 
while the devil says “T am not.” God works by asserting 
his being and the devil by denying his. From behind 
his screen of pretended nonexistence the devil has 
worked successfully to discredit prophecy at the very 
moment we need it most. We dare not let him continue 
to deceive us. 

The Old Testament prophets saw the advent of 
Christ through a telescope; the microscopic detail was 
left to the after wisdom of fulfillment. Then Christ 
and his apostles raised the telescope again and gave the 
Church the long view of things to come. The chaotic 
world we are now entering is the very one the apostles 
saw through the telescope of biblical prediction. Some 
details are clear; many others must wait fulfillment. 
But we can see enough to recognize the landscape, or 
perhaps we should say the skyscape, for a great deal of 
New Testament prophecy is concerned with the heav- 
ens—not the atmosphere only but the far-out world of 
interstellar space. 

One has but to read the predictive passages of the 
New Testament to discover how accurately they de- 
scribe conditions as they are now or as our scientists 
warn us or promise us that they soon will be. But most 
significant of all is that those Scriptures place the inter- 
ests of latter day men in the starry heavens. They tell 
us that a time will come when the eyes of mankind will 
be focused on space in terror or in hope. And is it not 
further significant that the New Testament writers 
should have foreseen and described the psychological 
conditions on earth set up by happenings in space? 
and that they should have done this nearly two thousand 
years ago, when the most advanced scientist could not 
have dreamed of anything as fantastic as the modern 
space age? 

Looking through the telescope of New Testament 
prophecy what do we see? The shaking of the heavens 
and the earth, the panicky flight of helpless populations 
fleeing in terror before something that is taking place 
among the heavenly bodies, the ascending of pillars of 
smoke into what would now be called the stratosphere 
or the ionosphere, the thunderous passing away of the 
earth and all the related heavens to make room for a 
new heaven and a new earth that will be a fit home for 
a redeemed human race, the appearance from remote 
space of beings wholly unlike anything with which 


earth dwellers are familiar. 
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These are a few of the wonders we behold through 
the telescope of prophecy. It has been the practice of 
some exegetes to dismiss these predicted events as figur- 
ative or symbolic, but I cannot see how a serious in- 
quirer can do this. Since the Messianic predictions of 
the Old Testament were quite literally fulfilled down 
to the minutest detail, is it not reasonable to believe 
that the prophecies of the New Testament will also be? 

Making no attempt at close exegesis of any of the 
New Testament passages mentioned here, we may yet 
say that the writers knew too much about our day, for 
the whole thing to be mere coincidence. That they did 
know about our times in such detail should afford assur- 
ance that the Eternal Spirit moved them to write. 

Let any man whose faith is trembling before events 
among the nations of the world read the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew. Should he be troubled about 
brainwashing techniques, hidden persuaders, the grow- 
ing power of governmental control over the minds of 
men, incipient dictators, unionism or the death of honor 
among nations, let him read the thirteenth chapter of 
the Revelation. Should the revival of Romanism worry 
him, let him turn to Revelation 17. Should he be on 
the verge of surrendering to the blandishments of re- 
ligious liberalism, let him read the two epistles of Paul 
to Timothy. 

Read those passages and remember that they were 
written more than eighteen hundred years ago. Do not 
worry about close interpretation. Use the telescope and 
glass the terrain; it may be too early for the microscope. 
The important thing is that God knew all about what 
is happening centuries before it began to take place. 

Again, we should remember who we are and what is 
our relation to the triumphant Christ. As Thomas Kelly 
has said, we Christians live simultaneously on two 
levels, the physical and the spiritual. We tend to lose 
our heads when we become engrossed with the physical 
—matter, motion, time, space, energy—and forget the 
spiritual. 

When we understand that true faith in Christ effects 
for the Christian an eternal union with him as he is in 
God, time and space cease to have the same meaning 
for use as they had before. When God takes a believing 
man into his heart he rescues him from the corrosive 
action of time and the breathless fear of energy and 
space. 

If God smiles he must surely be smiling at Sputniks 
and Explorers. Without doubt he pities the little man 
who can control growing numbers of swiftly moving 
missiles but cannot curb his own temper or direct his 
feet free of the grave. And he will yet judge in great 
severity a race that has made a moral wallow of the 
earth and is now determined to extend its pollution to 
the heavenly bodies. 

We have erred by thinking of ourselves as “under 
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the circumstances,” a situation in which no Christian 
should ever allow himself to be placed. The grinding 
motion of circumstances soon wears out the bodies and 
souls of men, and those of the present day are particu- 
larly sharp and abrasive. We must escape them by tak- 
ing our position in the heavenly places where we by 
every right belong. 

That the Christian belongs above is not a poetic 
fancy. The data rests upon the solid foundation of New 
Testament theology. Our spiritual home is the Father's 
house. We should learn to think from the throne down, 
not from the earth out. Let us but accept the earth as 
our psychological home, the proper vantage point from 
which we view the cosmic scene, and the space boys are 
one up on us immediately. John said of Christ, “He 
that cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that 
cometh from heaven is above all” (John 3:31). 









The farther we move up into God the calmer we 
become. God is never caught unaware. He is sovereign 
over all, and in infinite power he is working toward 
a vast purpose which his infinite wisdom has assuredly 
devised. 

l'o go out by that same door where | came in, let me 
repeat that C hristians these days are disturbed for the 
wrong reasons. To grieve over the wounds and sorrows 
of the world is good and right; to share the woes of our 
fellow men, to bear on our hearts the burden of the 
world, to intercede in tears and travail for their sins is 
to fill up in some measure that which is behind of the 
sufferings of Christ. But to panic before growing knowl- 
edge of the heavenly bodies is to reveal how inadequate 
has been our conception of God and how little we 
really understand the meaning of the resurrection of 
Christ and his ascension to the right hand of the 


Majesty in the heavens. END 
















T= history of human thought continually confronts 
us with questions regarding divine revelation. On 
one hand, some thinkers reject any possibility of divine 
revelation in the world on the basis of their atheism or 
agnosticism. On the other, a great number of thinkers 
espouse revelation, yet the variety of viewpoints seri- 
ously and fundamentally contradict each other. When 
we specially emphasize a revelation of God in the world, 
moreover, basic differences emerge over the character 
and the content of this revelation. In this connection 
we think not only of non-Christian religions, which 
often also appropriate the notion of “revelation”—Mo- 
hammedanism, for example,—but also of differences 
among those who, in one way or another, identify di- 
vine revelation with the Christian faith. 

Specifically, then, we face the controversy over the 
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Revelation: The Christian View 


G. C. BERKOUWER 


Part I 


(Part Il will appear in the next issue) 


manner in which divine revelation has come to us. 
Scholars have frequently opposed the local and his- 
torical frontiers of revelation, pleading instead for a 
more general revelation, a universal unveiling (revela- 
tion signifies “apocalypse,” unveiling), and have set 
themselves against the orthodox vision of special revela 
tion which seemed too narrow and too limited. Espe 
cially since the eighteenth century the speculative view 
point has sharply objected to basing man’s salvation 
upon historical facts. In particular, Lessing’s now well 
known dictum that it is impossible to base eternal truths 
upon historical actions exercised great influence. More 
and more the impression grew that historical facts are 
accidental, changing, fortuitous and relative. It was as- 
serted also that al] historical circumstances so interpene- 
trate each other that any discrimination of the special 
revelation of God in certain special historical happen- 
ings, in distinction from others, would be impossible. 

In the idealistic interpretation of revelation, the 
Christian Church in the nineteenth century came in 
contact with one of the fiercest attacks upon its funda- 
mental doctrine. This philosophy found divine revela- 
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tion not in historical occurrences, but in the realm of 
idea alone. al founda- 
tion and can not be dependent, so it was contended, on 


historical circumstances. 


Eternal truth must have an etern 


Especially since the rise of 
anti-miraculous biblical criticism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a desire came to the fore to “secure” revelation by 
freeing it, in principle, from dependence upon the his- 
torical. Historical criticism could attack everything—so 
it was said in the nineteenth century—including the his- 
torical reality of Jesus of Nazareth; and what then re- 
mained for the Christian faith, if this depended upon 
him as an historical Saviour? Idealistic interpretations 
sought deeper foundations for the truth of revelation in 
the divine idea. When dogmatics influenced by Hegel 
expounded the unity of the divine and the human, it 
protested against Christian dogma which argued for the 
unity of God and man by special reference to the his- 
torical Christ. The great fault of the Church—so it was 
satd—was its limitation and confinement of a universal 
idea in one person. With the greatest emphasis, there- 
fore, the modern theology of the nineteenth century 
discarded the confessions of the ecumenical Christian 
councils, especially the Chalcedonian formula, “very 
God, very man.” 

What the Church in Christ Jesus had confessed as 
an isolated historical reality, it was asserted, must be 
understood as a universal; the historical could never in 
itself be the revelation of God, but could only have 
value as illustration of the divine idea. As Strauss ex- 
pressed it in his much-quoted phrase, the divine idea 
has not poured itself into but a single mold. 

That a revelation of God should come to us in the 
here and now is the great stumbling block for the idealis- 
tic view of revelation. It is not by accident, therefore, 
that in times of idealistic outlook a crisis inevitably 
arises over the confession of the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity. All religions have a share, in larger or smaller 
measure, in the truth of the idea, it is said. One cannot 
speak, consequently, of a radical decision in connection 
with Jesus Christ, truly God and truly man, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 


GOD AND MODERN HISTORY 


In addition to this idealistic misunderstanding, another 
theory poses an equally serious threat to revelation. This 
is the notion that we ought simply to equate revelation 
and history according to our own insight. In contrast 
with the idealistic view of revelation of the nineteenth 
century, let us now contemplate the view of revelation 
prevalent in the days of National Socialism in Ger- 
many. When Hitler came to power in 1933, the church 
was pressed for a decision on the question of the mean- 
ing of this phase of German history. 

There were those who from the beginning had 
grasped and pointed out the demonic structure of Na- 
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tional Socialism. Despite all its promises of freedom 
for the church and religion, they saw the mortal danger 
of the swastika and totalitarianism against the Cross, 

There were others in the German church (the group, 
so-called, of German Christians) who professed to hear 
the voice of God in the events of the thirties. They 
spoke of the clearly-defined revelation of what was 
happening; they called upon the Church to seize the 
opportunities God was now giving it. And everyone 
who refused to discern the voice of the Good Shepherd 
in these events was denied the right to leadership in 
the Church. This event-filled history of the thirties was 
hailed as nothing more or less than revelation. 

So long as things went well for Germany, these 
people, like the rest of the populace, followed Hitler's 
cue. While success followed success, Hitler spoke con- 
tinually of the guidance and providence of God. Suc- 
cess and blessing were thus identified in an entirely 
unbiblical manner. Even as Goebbels spoke about the 
logic of history, so Hitler, at the time of the death of 
President Roosevelt, spoke of a turning, of a decisive 
reversal, in which God had come to the rescue with a 
new prospect of German victory. 

In this manner a special event of history was inter- 
preted, without validity, as revelation. The event was 
not placed under the searching light of the God-given 
unique revelation in Christ Jesus, but was itself pro- 
moted as “special revelation.” It is not difficult to see 
that such a view of revelation is as dangerous as the 
idealistic vision of the nineteenth century. Both devel- 
opments forfeited an awareness of God’s true revelation. 

































HEBREW-CHRISTIAN VIEW 





This twofold danger zone should be kept in mind as 
we go into the treatment of the Hebrew-Christian view 
of divine revelation. 

In this we shall have to deal with the biblical vision 
of divine revelation. That we here use two terms (He 
brew and Christian) signifies not that we are discussing 
two different views of revelation which are somehow 
connected with each other, but rather, that we are deal- 
ing with one central, harmonious view of divine reve- 
lation. The hyphen in the term “Hebrew-Christian” 
points to the progress of revelation in the course of 
history before and after Christ. 

The remarkable feature of the unified witness of the 
Old and New Testaments lies always in this, that in 
its whole course we come in contact not with an idea, 
but with the revealing acts and words of God in his- 
tory. The revelation of God, as it is witnessed in the 
Old and New Testaments, is never concerned with a 
number of truths that stand by theraselves, which are 
forever “true,” independent of time and place. This 
idealism is entirely unknown to Scripture. 

The Old Testament makes this completely clear. 
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It fixes attention on the creating and speaking and 
acting God, who reveals himself in the path of history. 
his revelation of God in history carries a definite 
character and supplies the basis for radical conclusions. 
It is not given to us in the form of a vague universality, 
but in moving particularity, such as appears especially 
in the historical act of the choosing of Israel. 
election, assuredly, 


In this 
God does not forget the peoples of 
the world. Abraham received the promise that with him 
all peoples of earth would be blessed (Gen. 12:3), but 
the way to this universal blessing runs shrenahs this 
particular revelation to Israel. The Exodus stands out 
as a mountaintop above the valleys of Israel's history, 
towering in remembrance to the days of the prophets. 

God's dealing and God's act! Its concern is not with 
an idea, but with a way which comes into view—the 
way in which God leads, and in which men must follow 
him. It is the way of his election and his covenant, of 
grace and of judgment. 

Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is 
the faithful and unchanging God. His acts in history 
are a breathtaking performance, great and majestic. The 
hand of God is directed against the enemies of his 
chosen people whenever they disallow them freedom 
and opportunity, but it is directed also against his own 
people when they forsake his ways. So weighty is their 
calling and election that the chosen people bear a special 
responsibility: “You only have I known of all the fami- 
lies of the earth; therefore 1 will punish you for all your 
iniquities’ (Amos 3:2). When they refuse to serve 
him, God allows his people to be carried into exile. 

The God who deals thus with us, in judgment and 
grace, is the great unchanging one. In the moving 
variations of the history of revelation, a light keeps on 
shining: “and he let none of his words fall to the 
ground” (1 Sam. 3:19). In these dealings, the teleolog- 
ical character of the acts of God strikes us. The whole 
Old Testament shows no concern with the cyclical 
view of history, but only with God's purposeful dealing. 

The important thing in God's dealings is this, that 
he even uses the sinful acts of men to serve his plan 
and his purpose. When in their sinful planning Joseph’s 
brothers sold him into captivity, then God’s dealings 
put their deed straight; later we hear Joseph saying, 
“Ye meant evil against me; but God meant it for good” 
(Gen. 50:20). Here we are not concerned with ab- 
stract thinking, but with thought as deed. In the deep- 
est darkness of the history of the people of Israel, it 
remains incontestable that God did not forsake the 
work of his hands. 

At times, scholars have ventured, upon the basis of 
the Bible, to speak of a divine defeat or failure. But 
to do so is to diminish the height and majesty of God. 

God is the shepherd of the sheep, the leader of his 


people. He is not the hidden God full of arbitrary 






highhandedness, but the God of each day and each 
night. When the heart turns away from him, then and 
then only men must reckon on his divine concealment 
in judgment: “Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
O God of Israel, the Saviour” (Isa. 45:15). Then he 
becomes the silent God, until the call rings out again 
for his word and his presence (I Sam. 3: 1, 10). The 
moving relationship between God and his people is 
pictured to us in human terms, but precisely this anthro- 
pomorphic manner of speaking in Scripture brings us 
under the deep impression of the reality of the senile 
tion and of the deep currents of God's dealing and 
speaking. 

“In all their affliction he was afflicted and the angel 
of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity 
he redeemed them and he bare them and carried them 
all the days of old” (Isa. 63:9). But presently we see 
also the judgment of God and the reality of divine 
anger: “But they rebelled and vexed his holy Spirit: 
therefore he was turned to be their enemy and he 
fought against them” Cisa. 63:10). 

But when the eye turns again toward God, and the 
heart goes out to him, then God becomes known once 
more in his love, mercy, and greatness, and the heart 
once more is filled with wonder: “Thy way is in the 
sea, and thy path in the great water, and thy footsteps 
are not known. Thou leadest thy people like a flock 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron” (Psalm 77:19, 20). 

This God of history is unfathomable and incompre- 
hensible, but that does not remove the fact that he is a 
God of nearness. In the way of faith he is Father, and 
although Israel calls him the Almighty, he is also for 
Israel the hearer of its prayers: 
prayer, 


“O thou that hearest 
unto thee shall all flesh come!” (Psalm 65:2). 

He is not the God who is merely a remote first cause, 
the unmoved mover of all things, but he is the merciful 
God, the listening God. And precisely because he is 
merciful, he does not allow his people to wander in 
ways of their own choosing, but follows them with his 
anger and again and again calls them to turn back. 

More and more in our time we learn again to under- 
stand the deep religious riches of the Old Testament. 
In the nineteenth century, the tendency was to push 
the Old Testament aside, because it was viewed as a 
provincial Jewish writing, with little universal signifi- 
cance. And when anti-Semitism in Germany brought 
modern minds into confusion, the Old Testament was 
disparaged as a primitive stage of thinking. 

We now understand that whoever casts aside the 
Old Testament also fails to do justice to the content of 
the New. The reason is not simply that the one fol- 
lows upon the other. By this rejection, one shatters the 
unity of the witness of him who is the God of history 
and who in a particular way has sought the world. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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Christian Hope and the Millenmum 


“non-inillennial,” 
times produces misunderstanding. 


he term “amillennial,” or 


some- 
It might lead 
those who hold this view 
reject what is said in Revelation 20 about “the thousand 
years. 


some to suppose that 
Of course, this is not so. That passage is very 
precious to amillennialists; they delight in what it has 
to say about “the thousand years,” and they insist that 
the passage has been misunderstood by “pre-mils” and 
by some “post-mils.” 

It is also sometimes assumed that this view is of 
recent origin. Its fundamental ideas, however, are 
found in Augustine (A.D. 354-430). Indeed, Prof. D. 
H. Kromminga, who was himself a “pre-mil,” con- 
Epistle of Barnabas Cone of the earliest 
Christian writings outside the Bible) shows “a very 
early amillennial type of eschatology” (Millennium in 
the Church, p. 40), but this conclusion is disputed. 
Certain it is, that the “a-mil” view is quite in harmony 
with the statements of the Apostles’ Creed, the great 
ecumenical creeds, and confessions of the Reformation. 


tended that the E 


A CHANGE OF VIEW 


For some 12 years after his conversion, the present 
writer was inclined to the “ pre-mil” view. He received 
a jolt, however, from an American expositor who af- 
firmed that the early part of the Acts of the Apostles 
was a “national offer” to the Jews, while only in the 
latter part was there the gospel of the grace of God. A 
further jolt came when he met with the suggestion that 
there was a new age to come when men would be saved 
on some other basis than the grace of God. These state- 
ments—which are no doubt typical of only a section of 
“pre-mils”—led the writer to devote himself to a study 
of the whole subject afresh. Two sections of Scripture 


. 7 . . . . . . 7 . 


W. J. Grier is Minister of Botanic Avenue Irish Evangelical 
Church in Belfast, Ireland. He holds the B.A. degree from 
Queen’s University, Belfast. He was awarded the R. L. Mait- 
land Prize for New Testament exegesis during studies at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He served as Chairman of 
the Council of Irish Evangelical Churches from 1957-58 and 
is Editor of the Irish Evangelical. His published works include 
The Momentous Event and The Origin and Witness of the 
Irish Evangelical Church. His essay from the amillennial 
viewpoint concludes the series on divergent millennial views 
which began in the September | issue of Crnistianrry Topay. 
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had inclined him to the “pre-mil” view:—(C1) certain 
Old Testament prophecies which seemed on the face 
of them to predict a national restoration of Israel to 
Palestine, and (2) Revelation 20 which seemed on the 
lace of it to predict a literal thousand-year reign. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY 


When setting out to study the subject afresh, the writer 
was engaged in giving Bible class talks on the Book of 
Ezekiel. Among commentaries consulted were those 
by Bishop Wordsworth and Principal P. Fairbairn. 
These expositors revealed a wealth of meaning in the 
prophecies; they were faithful to the text but brought 
from it a rich message. While still a “pre-mil,” the 
present writer read—with the best will to follow and 
assimilate—commentaries on Joel and Zechariah by a 
prominent American “pre-mil,” but found them remark- 
ably barren in spiritual help. In comparison the line of 
thought followed by Wordsworth and Fairbairn was 
rich and satisfying. It seemed to open a new realm. 

In the course of study, the writer noted that Old Tes- 
tament prophecy at times bore on the face of it a warn- 
ing against a literal interpretation. For example, Ezekiel 
prophesied that “my servant David shall be king over 
them” (37:24): yet even some of the most ardent 
literalists admit that the reference is not to the actual 
David, but to Christ. 

The writer was also impressed with the difficulties 
confronting the uniformly literal interpretation of Old 
Testament prophecy, e.g., the future restoration of the 
temple, of sin-offerings for atonement, of Israel, of the 
great Old Testament world powers such as the Assyri- 
ans, and of such neighboring nations as the Moabites. 

Most important of all was the fact that the New 
Testament in its application of Old ‘Testament passages 
compelled us to give an enlarged meaning and spiritual 
significance to prophecies which, at first sight, seemed 
to apply only to the Jew. 

The writer also examined the teaching of the New 
Testament afresh, and was tremendously struck with 
the testimony everywhere in its pages tc the general 
resurrection and general judgment. Everywhere the 
judgment of the righteous and of the wicked was spoken 
of as one great event. This is so in the parables of our 
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Lord (Matt. 13:30, 41-43) and in his teaching else- 
where in the Gospels (Matt. 16:27; cp. John 6:40 
with 12:48). The writings of Paul and Peter speak 
also of a general judgment. Not only is there no men 
tion of a thousand-year reign on earth, there seems to be 
no room left for such a reign (Rom. 2:5-16; IL Thess. 
2; I Pet. 3). Even in the book of Revelation, we seem 
to have pictures of a general judgment. In chapter 
|1 the saints are rewarded and the wicked “destroyed” 
at the same time. At the close of Revelation 20 “the 
dead, small and great, stand before God,” those whose 
names are in the book of life apparently being present 
‘verses 12 and 15). 












THE THOUSAND YEARS 


Does Revelation 20: 1-10 strike a different note? It is to 
Augustine, as Dr. H. B. Swete points out, that we owe 
the first serious effort to expound Revelation 20. He 
saw in the captivity of Satan nothing else than the 
binding of the strong man by the Stronger than he (ol 
which our Lord spoke in Matthew 12:29). The 
thousand years he took to be the whole interval between 
the first advent and the second. Dr. Swete says that 
these ideas “find a place in most of the ancient Greek 
and Latin commentators, who wrote after Augustine’s 
time” (Apocalypse, p. 266). 

Amillennialists follow the line of teaching in which 
Augustine led the way. In this whole gospel age, there 
is a restraint put upon Satan’s activities. This restraint 
is what may be termed the earthly aspect of the thou- 
sand years. Satan is a defeated and conquered foe, for 
Christ triumphed over him by His cross (John 12:31; 
16:11; Col. 2:15; Heb. 2:14). Even in other portions 
of the Revelation (see chap. 12) it is evident that 
there is a restraint on Satan; he cannot work his 
will against Christ or Christ's people. The special 
restraint upon Satan in this present age which is empha- 
sized in Revelation 20 is a restraint with regard to the 
nations. From verse 8 it appears that he is restrained 
trom luring the nations on to the battle of the great day 
of God Almighty, that is, to the final conflict and their 
own ruin. Near the end of time, this restraint will be 
withdrawn and the last great conflict wili ensue, in 
which he will be utterly worsted (Rev. 20:7-10). 

Revelation 20 also sets forth what may be termed 
the heavenly aspect of the thousand years, that is, of 
the long period between the advents. John says: “I saw 
the souls . ” What is here set forth is the bliss of 
the blessed dead in the inter-adventual period. They are 
“tisen with Christ” (Christians are so described in 
Rom. 6, Eph. 2, Col. 3, etc.) and so they are “the 
first resurrection.” Their warfare on earth is over; 
they are “dead” as far as the body is concerned, but 
in their spirits they “live and reign” with Christ in 
the highest heaven. In contrast with these, “the rest 






































ot the dead” are dead in every sénse, bodily and spirit 
ually, and they will come to life again, in the body, 
only to die the dreadful second death. 

The term “1000” in the thousand-year binding ol 
Satan indicates the completeness of Christ’s victory 
over him, though he is permitted a period of continuing 
restless activity (to which the book of Revelation bears 
The term “1000” in the thousand 
year reign of the saints signifies its heavenly complete 
ness, security and bliss. As Dr. Warfield says: “The 
sacred number seven in combination with the equally 
sacred number three, forms the number of holy per 
fection ten, and when this ten is cubed into a thousand, 
the seer has said all that he could say to convey to our 
minds the ideal of heavenly completeness.” 

This interpretation of Revelation 20:1-10*empha 
sizes the completeness of Christ's victory on Calvary 
and the thoroughness of his defeat of Satan, as well as 
the glory and bliss of the redeemed in heaven. 


abundant witness ). 


NEW HEAVENS AND NEW EARTH 


The Lord’s return ushers in the new heavens and new 
earth. The “a-mil” takes many promises which the “pre- 
mil” relates to the earthly millennium as more appro- 
priately applied to the new earth. In fact, many prophe 
cies which are claimed for the thousand-year kingdom 
explicitly refer to the eternal kingdom (il Sam. 7:16; 
Isa. 9:7; Dan. 7:14; Luke 1:33). In the new earth 
the triumph of righteousness will be absolute and for- 
ever; no Satanic rebellion will ever mar its peace. There 
will then be nothing to hurt or destroy in all God's holy 
mountain—then and not until then. 

It is sometimes said that the “a-mil” view is pessimis 
tic. True, it does not hold forth the hope of a converted 
world or of a general triumph of righteousness, as “post- 
mils” usually do. But then the Scriptures teach that 
evil and good will continue side by side to the end; 
wheat and tares will grow together till the harvest. Is 
it so, however, that “a-mils” are very pessimistic? Dr. 
G. Vos, an outstanding “a-mil,” looked for “a compre- 
hensive conversion of Israel” before the second advent, 
and while he spoke of “the forces of evil gathering 
strength,” he also spoke of “an extension of the reign 
of truth” before the end. 

This view bears testimony to the one great event 
which lies ahead, the second advent, an event to be 
accompanied by the resurrection of all, the judgment 
of all, and the end of the world. Christ will sit on 
his judgment-throne, and all nations of men which have 
lived will be gathered before him, to be consigned to 
their eternal destiny. As John L. Girardeau said: 
“Heaven will lend its glories and hell its horrors to 
emphasize the proceedings of that day.” It is the day of 
perdition of ungodly men, but the day for which Chris- 
tians earnestly look CII Pet. 3:7,12). END 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


With this issue Curistranrry Topay begins its third 
year of publication. For many religious periodicals this 
is a time of trial and trouble; for Curistianrry Topay 
it has been an era of heartening growth. 

This enlargement of influence is directly linked to 


the resurgence of interest in evangelical Christianity. 


The new feeling for biblical theology and evangelism, 
the widening awareness that the Christian revelation 
speaks directly and authoritatively to the crisis of mod- 
ern culture, are sure signs of the times. CrurisTIANITY 
Topay seeks to sustain and to advance these interests. 

At a time of anniversary it is appropriate to review 
foundational convictions and guiding principles. Curis- 
TIANITY Topay’s vast reader audience will be interested 
in the original statement of policy and purpose: 

There is a growing conviction among ministers and 
laymen that a magazine is needed to present evangelical 
Christianity competently, attractively, and forcefully. 
It is felt that evangelical Christianity bas often been 
misrepresented by both liberal and fundamentalist. 
Some liberals have not taken time to study the works 
of evangelical scholars; some fundamentalists have been 
so busy attacking others that they have failed to present 
adequately the positive aspects of historical Christianity. 

The main thrust of Curistianrry Topay will be to 
present in a positive and constructive way the basic 
truths of the Christian faith as clearly taught in the 
Scriptures. Mindful of the great creeds of the historic 
evangelical churches, it will be neither reactionary nor 
static. The magazine will seek to present the content 
of the Christian faith on a high ethical plane, under- 
girded by Christian love, and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. Designed to win men to the evangelical faith, 
the magazine will request all contributors to keep this 
specific aim prayerfully in mind. 

Those who direct the editorial policy of Curistran- 
iry Topay unreservedly accept the reliability and au- 
thority of the written Word of God. It is their con- 
viction that the Scriptures teach the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration. They believe sincerely that the lack of 
spiritual power in the pulpit today is often due to lack 
of confidence in the Bible as the final authority in 
matters of faith and practice. 

Today many sincere Christian men hold to such 
central revealed truths of the Bible as the deity and 
vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, but are hesitant 
about the doctrine of plenary inspiration. There is gen- 
eral acceptance of other vital doctrines of the Word, 
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though the Bible is thought to contain errors. Nonethe- 
less, such men will be solicited for articles which other- 
wise conform to the central teachings of the Scriptures. 

The policy of Curistianrry Topay will be to apply 
the biblical revelation vigorously to the contemporary 
social crisis, by presenting the implications of the total 
Gospel message in every area of life. Fundamentalism 
has often failed to do this. Christian laymen are becom- 
ing increasingly aware that the answer to the many 
problems of political, industrial, and social life is a 
theological one. They are looking to the Christian 
Church for guidance in these spheres. We have the 
conviction that a consecrated and gifted evangelical 
scholarship can provide strategic answers. 

There is a realization that the period of three years 
in a theological seminary is not sufficient to prepare a 
student fully for the ministry. Curistianrry Topay 
will seek to supplement seminary training with ser- 
monic helps, pastoral advice, and book reviews. To 
achieve this end it will solicit articles from leading min- 
isters and theologians. 

The list of evangelical scholars is growing. This is 
evident in America, Great Britain, and the Continent. 
The magazine will provide a medium of scholarly ex- 
change of viewpoints by the publication of articles from 
such sources. This should prove helpful to the busy 
minister, who usually has little access to the works of 
scholars in other lands. 

By enlisting correspondents from all countries and 
large cities, Curistranrry Topay will provide a com- 
prehensive view of religious life and theological move- 
ments throughout the world. 

The magazine will seek to avoid controversial doc- 
trinal discussions growing out of distinctive denomina- 
tional differences, while defending the great emphases 
of the historic creeds. It does not intend to concern 
itself with purely internal problems and conflicts of the 
various denominations. If significant enough, there 
will be objective reports of such. 

Curistianity Topay will view objectively all move- 
ments such as the World Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, National Association of 
Evangelicals, American Council of Christian Churches, 
etc. Evaiuation of the policies and actions of such 
movements will be governed by the principles involved, 
rather than bias. 

Those enlisted as contributing editors, correspond- 
ents, and as contributors of articles, may not find them- 
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selves in full agreement with all the policies and objec- 
tives of Curistianiry Topay. Nevertheless they will 
be in entire agreement with the main endeavor of the 
magazine: to enrich the ministry with the fruit of evan- 
gelical scholarship. 

To this end, Curistranrry Topay solicits prayer, 
support, and constructive criticism. END 


THE ART OF KEEPING 
CHRIST AT A DISTANCE 


The interests of the 115-year-old financial journal The 
Economist often reach far beyond the business world. 
A recent issue turns a critical eye on the spiritual out- 
look in England. An article titled “How Many in the 
Pew?” yields statistical data that 8 million adults in 
Britain attend church fairly regularly; about 18 million 
apparently feel guilty that they do not; 12 million others 
assert they never will attend. 

Comments The Economist: 

England is much less evangelised than it was 60 years ago. 

. . Presumably the immediate task is to bring back to church 
some of those who are not, at any rate, either indifferent or 
hostile, as well as their children; for that task the clergy are 
few. . Some inkling of its difficulty is suggested in the 
Gallup poll’ s discovery that 79 per cent of those asked “weg 
it possible to be a Christian without going to church. 
There was a big majority for the proposition that economic 
security was more important than religion, that politics could 
do more for people than religion. . . . The general picture 
which emerges is that of a Britain in which probably less than 
a quarter take their religious observances seriously; in which, 
admittedly, the genuinely anti-clerical minority is smaller than 
in most other countries; but in which about 70 per cent of 
people regard the Christian religion as a good thing provided 
it does not interfere with their private lives. 

American churchmen will find scant comfort in the 
better news that a majority of persons in the United 
States are church affiliated. For, as in Britain, the 
Christian religion remains on the margin of many 
streams shaping cultural and social influences on the 
American scene. All too many church members, more- 
over, think Christianity is a desirable force in national 
life provided it does not crowd them too disturbingly 
for sacrificial dedication. END 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 
TO HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Nashville, Tennessee, “The Athens of the South,” may 
soon become a major center for historical study and 
research in American Protestantism. A first step in this 
development was the dedication of the million-dollar 
library and museum of the Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society in Nashville, September 12-14. 

The magnificent Tudor, Gothic structure with its 
ultra-modern library facilities was the gift of the Phillips 
family in Pennsylvania and dedicated as a memorial to 
Thomas W. Phillips, pioneer Disciple layman. It is 





strategically situated in a cul de sac surrounded by Van- 
derbilt University, Scarritt College and Peabody Col- 
lege and is adjacent to the Joint University Library. 
Two other major Protestant communions are planning 
to locate their official historical collections in this area. 
The Disciples have set a high standard for what may 
follow. Their building is air-conditioned throughout, 
and the moisture-controlled stacks and vaults guarantee 
maximum care for all manuscripts, documents, books, 
pictures and relics. In rooms that look like chapels from 
the outside, are rows of shelves filled with church pub- 
lications for browsing. There are lecture rooms for 
small assemblies. There are cubicles for writers and re- 
searchers. There are facilities for microfilming, pro- 
jection and visual instruction; also work rooms for clean- 
ing and repairing books, paintings and relics. 
Invaluable for Disciples in the location, collection, 
cataloging, arranging and preserving of historical ma- 
terials related to the Nineteenth Century “Restoration- 
Unity” movement led by Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell, Barton W. Stone and Walter Scott, this Nashville 
center is also a valuable contribution to general church 
history and to modern ecumenical study. END 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL ATTENDANCE 
AT OUR MILITARY ACADEMIES 


What a nation does with minorities often reflects its 
greatness or weaknesses as fully as what the majority 
does. 

One of the ironies of contemporary American life is 
that community policy is being conformed in many sec- 
tors to the views of a vocal minority of secularists. Even 
more strange, Protestant clergy in some instances have 
become aggressive spokesmen for the non-religious 
humanists. 

Now the Rev. Curtis Crawford of First Unitarian 
Church in Annapolis raises the issue of compulsory 
church attendance at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. 
He insists that the regulation requiring chapel attend- 
ance there, at West Point, and at the new Air Force 
Academy in Colorado, is hardly consonant with the 
American concept of religious freedom. The freedom 
not to believe requires the freedom not to attend. 

The American tradition is a God-fearing tradition, 
and the incorporation of the words “under God” into 
the pledge of national allegiance indicates that some- 
times congressmen have a clearer vision of national 
priorities than some of our clergy. That does not mean, 
indeed, that atheists and agnostics cannot be absorbed 
into the American culture, nor that they should be 
coerced into religious conformity; religious freedom 
assuredly is one of America’s great distinctives. But 
while the majority must respect the rights of the mi- 
nority, the minority too are obliged to recognize the 
rights of the majority. A military tradition in which 
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the recognition and worship of God is rendered optional 
becomes, in the context of the modern struggle with 
totalitarianism, a significant secular concession in a 
society that is by tradition and at heart theistic. 

We shall need to find a way through the problem 
of minorities without allowing them to determine major 
turns of majority policy. As it is, cadets and midshipmen 
are not required to worship, but simply to attend. While 
church affiliation is a majority phenomenon in Ameri 
can life, the idea of chapel attendance specially com 
mends itself. But would not the requirement of attend 
ance likewise gain force if the American church mem- 
bers attended voluntarily with the same regularity that 
they expect midshipmen and cadets to attend com- 
pulsorily? END 


PROTESTANT PRESS MONTH: 
THE PLACE OF THE EDITOR 


October is Protestant Press Month and the editors ol 
Curistianity Topay would pause to pay tribute to 
their fellow craftsmen. The debt Protestantism owes 
its editors can never be repaid in anything but profound 
appreciation. 

In the secular field, newspaper and magazine edi- 
torials serve the general public in forming conclusions 
which the reader may not have the resources to reach 
entirely on his own. The religious editor does that 
much and more for his readers. He is dedicated, not 
only to do research which is hard to come by for the 
average Christian leader, but to study and declare these 
facts in the light of biblical principles. 

Thus to offer guidance is to fulfill an aspect of the 
Christian commission to witness. The evangelical edi- 
torial can serve to maintain the clarity of the Christian 
testimony and to sharpen its lines of relevance to the 
church and the community. 

Our readers may disagree with our views, but if we 
have stimulated an interest which draws forth a well- 
stated counter view we have encouraged Christian 
thought. Editorials are never impositions. Editors al- 
ways want to be right, but even when they are wrong 
they serve the best interests of the cause of Christ in 
opening the way for balanced discussion. 

In these crisis days an unusual opportunity belongs 
to evangelical editors. May we seek God’s guidance 
to meet the challenges of the hour. END 


DOES THE MINISTER GRASP 
HIS LAYMAN’S PROBLEMS? 


During the recent conference on “Christianity and 
Law” at University of Chicago, Professor Markus 
Barth made a startling statement. “Clarence Darrow,” 
he said, “while a professed non-Christian, may have 
been more Christian than a church-attending corpora- 
tion lawyer who never gets his hands dirty.” Yet an 
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attorney subsequently pointed out that the corporation 
lawyer is not hard put to soil his hands in the course 
of his professional duties. 

Professor Barth was disappointed that solution of 
another ethical problem did not include consultation 
with a minister. But it is commonplace that laymen 
often shun discussion with their ministers on the ethical 
problems arising in their vocations. Rightly or wrongly, 
“the reverend” is seen as one who has never had to 
make the same kind of ethical choices as those who 
“deal with the world.” Supposedly cellophane-wrapped 
through college and seminary, the theological student 
is observed spending even summers in church work. 
Graduation then thrusts him upon the parishioner who 
asks himself, “How could he possibly understand what 
I face on weekdays?” 

The church’s seminaries and the church’s clergy 
should concern themselves with this problem. Empathic 
agape is a prerequisite. What about a measure of prac 
tical experience? Or a program that will bring the pro- 
fessional lay leader and his minister into a frank sharing 
of the ethical dilemmas faced in the course of Christian 
vocation, and into an earnest quest for the light shed 
upon them by the Christian revelation. END 


WILL TO GREATNESS 
IN RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


America is rapidly changisig one of her basic attitudes 
to life. The will to greatness is being stifled by a de- 
mand for security of a sort which will be bought at the 
price of national solvency and personal freedom. 

Adlai Stevenson, after a four-week tour of Russia, 
wrote that “Men Working” is the symbol of Russia 
today. He said: “I bring back with me an image of a 
vast, rich; underdeveloped country hard at work with 
the single-minded purpose to build itself up to challenge 
America’s world leadership.” 

We have been rightly proud of our great industrial, 
social and cultural achievements. All are the blessings 
of God through free enterprise and hard work. Now 
there is grave danger of thinking that progress can be 
maintained by other means, shifting the emphasis from 
work to leisure, from personal and corporate initiative 
to security guaranteed by government. 

The fear of competition from a socialistic state may 
seem incompatable with the views expressed above, but 
the crucial difference between the Communist govern- 
ment of Russia and our Republican form of government, 
is that in Russia its people are being urged to harder 
work and greater endeavor, while in America the bu- 
reaucrats are holding out to the people the mirage of 
ease, pleasure and security. 

How great is that difference? It is the difference 
between progress and regression; between continued 
greatness and an enveloping mediocrity. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








RE: REFORMATION SPEAKER 
Dear Eutychus: 


Appreciate your suggestions for a speaker 
to address our area-wide Reformation 
Day Rally. I took the trouble to have one 
of our fraternal workers check the library 
on the writings of the men you men- 
tioned. Can’t imagine where you came 
across them. 

This Dr. Luther sounded fine at first. 
German scholarship and all that—most 
impressive, provided the man’s English 
is acceptable. But our spot check of his 
books shocked us all. The fellow is an 
apostle of discord. He doesn’t hesitate to 
attack leading churchmen by name. Pub- 
licity given to certain of his observations 
could set back our relations with the 
Vatican a whole generation. Terribly 
opinionated too. Of course his insights 
are along classical Protestant lines—sal- 
vation by grace through faith, but he 
shows so little appreciation of differing 
viewpoints. Talks as though he had a 
corner on the truth. Seems to be a Bib- 
licist also. He is completely out of the 
question—the irenic tone of our rallies 
would be lost beyond recovery with such 
a speaker. 

Professor Calvin is really no better. 
His dogmatism would establish no rap- 
port at all with our Deepwell Heights 
people. His judgmental attitudes are out 
of keeping with the maturity and demo- 
cratic independence of our constituency. 
I glanced through one of his addresses. 
It was of extraordinary length, with no 
apparent concern for the attention span 
of his hearers, and consisted of exposition 
with some application of the text of an 
Old Testament prophet. Of course this 
has its place for specialists in biblical 
studies, and you know how I favor greater 
biblical literacy, but, really, we must be 
relevant. I am also informed that Calvin 
shares many of Dr. Luther’s faults as an 
ecclesiastical trouble maker. 

How did such atypical speakers come 
to your attention? Even the pictures you 
enclosed were too forbidding for good 
publicity. No one poses in academic re- 
galia these days, and the simulated wood- 
cut is affectation. 

Thanks anyway for your suggestions. 
I don’t often hear from you and I appre- 
ciate your cooperative spirit in this in- 


We want our Reformation ob- 
servance to deepen our sense of com- 
munity in Deepwell Heights. What do 
you think of a more positive term for the 
rally —perhaps Renewal Day? 

Cordially, 


stance. 


Eucene Ivy 
MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


If your editorial (Aug. 18 issue) were 
followed to its taal conclusion, these 
churches on the National Missions fron- 
tier would be relegated to the position of 
being told what to do, and whom would 
be sent as missionary (why not become 
Episcopalian in full), what their program 
must be, with no participation by the 
local church. There may be cases where 
this should be done, but there are cer- 
tainly more cases where this should not 
be done. . . . I prefer to participate in 
the Mission of the whole Church of Jesus 
Christ to the whole inhabited world to 
proclaim the whole Gospel—the Eumeni- 
cal Mission. R. H. Lrrner ann 
Greater Parish of the Cascades 

Roslyn, Wash. 


While the heathen multiply faster than 
they are being converted, . . . boards in- 
fected with ecumenical fever, blinded to 
the Great Commission, confine mission- 
aries — “fraternal workers” — to assist al- 
ready organized national churches, and 
destroy their autonomy and weaken them 
by subsidies. 

Water B. Branninoc, Sr. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


SEEKING AN APPROACH 
Mr. Howard speaks as if the welfare of 


man were a goal inimical to the glory of 
God (Aug. 18 issue). The Christian ap- 
proach would not be limited to a human- 
istic welfare of man, but it would recog- 
nize that there can be no glorifying God 
on the part of one who is indifferent to 
the welfare of man. Jesus said, “Inas- 
much as ye did it not to the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.” 

Tuomas D. Torer, Jr. 
Haran Baptist Church 
Roanoke, Va. 


Mr. Howard says that no labor union has 
the right to deny a man “the right to 
work.” On what biblical principle does 





Mr. Howard conclude that an employer 
has this right, while a league of fellow 
employers has not? What d the medieval 
guilds, the various state medical societies, 
and unified state bar of many states? Are 
all arrangements which require a man to 
link his interests in his employment with 
those of his colleagues immoral and un- 
christian? DanieEt C. Reuter 
Crivitz, Wisc. 


Mr. Howard's remarks about people who 
seek security in pensions are all very 
well, but I believe that Christians who 
are blessed with this world’s goods and 
are inclined to disparage old age pensions, 
Social Security, etc., might do well to 
read James 2:15, 16. . While I am 
fully aware of the pexile ‘of | ‘welfare eco- 
nomics,” I believe that sometimes a form 
of the “welfare state” may be the lesser 
of two evils. James C. Perkins 
San Antonio, Tex. 


MERE CHRISTIANITY 


Among your delightfully humorous ob- 
servations (Eutychus, Aug. 18 issue), 
you remarked that “only as bold a writer 
as C. S. Lewis would entitle a book Mere 
Christianity.” Professor Lewis . . . is a 
specialist in sixteenth century English 
literature. I would venture’ to say that he 
is using the term “mere” in the sense cur- 
rent in that period Cand as Shakespeare 
used it) when it meant “absolute.” 


Charleston, IIl. Grorce W. RoMMEL 


JONAH'S PRECEDENT 
“The Story of Clergy Fares” (Aug. 18 


issue) was most interesting, but told only 
part of the story. . . . If we really believe 
in the ‘ ‘priesthood. of all believers,” on 
what basis can we claim special discounts 
in transportation or any other services? ... 
True, ministers may not always be paid 
adequately, and they do have to travel. 
But the answer to this is better salaries, 
not patronage. . . . Personally, I’m for 
Jonah, who paid the fare. 

CuanpierR W. GILBERT 
First Congregational Church 
Westfield, Mass. 


INITIAL REACTION 


I received the first copy last week . . . it 
was worth the entire subscription. 
Cape May, N. J. 


Cuarzes S, STEVENS 
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A LAYMAN and hus Faith 


WITH HEARTS AFLAME 


WHEN PEOPLE LEAVE their churches 
next Sunday morning how many will do 
so with burning hearts? How many will 
be filled with a joy unspeakable and with 
an urge to tell others about the Source 
of that joy? 

These are questions every minister 
should ask himself, for the pulpit should 
be the spiritual transformer that takes the 
current of divine power and transmits it 
to the pew. 

In our enthusiasm for the social im- 
ve should re 


plications of the Gospel, 


member that these can become effective 
only when the Gospel itself is. under- 
stood. 

In our anxiety to stress the importance 
of some immediate world problem, we 
should never forget that these problems 
assume their proper perspective only in 
the light of divine revelation and in the 
eternity of which they are a part. 

Most important of all; in our emphasis 
on the Church and the Christian way of 
life, let us keep Christ himself at the cen- 
ter of all we say, for without him all else 


becomes meaning'ess. 


€ On the road to Emmaus two despond 
ent disciples were joined by a stranger 
who inquired about es ‘conversation 
which he had overheard. Amazed at his 
apparent ignorance of recent happenings 
they recounted the story of Jesus—his 
mighty deeds, their hope that it might 
have been he who would redeem Israel, 
of his arrest and crucifixion and death; 
and, of the strange report of his resurrec- 
tion. 

To their amazement he chided them 
for their ignorance and unbelief and went 
“Ought not Christ to have suf- 
and to enter into 


on to say: 
fered these things, 
glory?” Then he began at the Pentateuch 
and went on down through the prophets 
expounding to them all the things in the 
Old Testament Scriptures concerning the 
Christ. 

Later in the evening, while breaking 
bread, they suddenly recognized him, and 
he vanished out of their sight. 


€ The immediate remark of these men 
remains a classic today: “Did not our 
hearts burn within us, while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures?” 

Nor were they alone. In every genera- 
tion there are those whose hearts are 


24° 


warmed as they hear the Scriptures 
opened up and the Christ of those Scrip- 
tures exalte That hungry hearts should 
ever turn away empty is a tragedy we 
must all seek to avoid. 

« A few years ago a young minister told 
this story: he had graduated with honors 
from seminary and was deeply imbued 
with the depth of his learning and with 
his ability to preach on the issues of the 
hour. 

One Sunday he preached what he 
thought was a moving sermon on a burn- 
ing social problem. His research was 
adequate, his points well taken and he 
felt sure he had made a fine impression. 

The following Sunday, when he went 
into the pulpit he was startled to find a 
note inserted between the leaves of the 
pulpit Bible on which was written: “Sir, 
we would see Jesus.” With considerable 
spirit he preached his prepared sermon, 
again on an important social problem. 

For several weeks the sermons con- 
tinued to be masterpieces of philosophical 
reasoning, a credit to his seminary and to 
himself, and obviously geared to the prob- 
lems of the day. 

But again a note was found in the pul- 
pit Bible just prior to the preaching of 
another sermon: “Sir, we would see 
Jesus,” it said. 

Irritated, and slightly ill at ease, he 
delivered the prepared sermon with even 
greater emphasis than usual. But during 
the closing prayer and on the way home 
the phrase kept pushing other thoughts 
from his mind: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

Baflled and humiliated he went to his 
room and fell on his knees by the side 
of his bed and cried out to God for guid- 
ance. Suddenly there came into his heart 
the conviction that these unidentified 
parishioners were right; he had been 
starving them of the deep spiritual meat 
which their souls needed. He offered 
an earnest prayer, asking for forgiveness 
and for the wisdom he needed for his 
task. 

The following week was one of much 
prayer and diligent searching of the 
Scriptures. His sermon was centered in 
the Christ he found unfolded in its pages, 
and he made it his task to see that in this 
sermon the crucified and risen Saviour 
was held up as man’s one hope for now 
and for eternity. 

Sunday came and with considerable 


fear and trembling he preached, conscious 
of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit, but still feeling he had failed to 
do justice to his glorious subject. 

A week passed. As he took his place 
in the pulpit the next Sabbath his heart 
sank when he saw a note protruding from 
During the first hymn, 
with trembling hands he looked at the 
piece of paper: “Then were the disciples 
glad, when they saw the Lord,” he read 
with blurred vision. 


the same spot. 


The minister who told this story is 
today pastor of a large city church, and 
those who hear him preach g go away with 
burning hearts for they have heard the 
Scriptures expounded ana have come face 
to face with the living Christ. 


€ Let the pulpits of America return to 
their primary responsibility. Let men go 
out from our churches with hearts aflame 
with the love of Christ, and we will not 
need to worry about their making their 
impact for him in a world of desperate 
straits. 

To do this will not be easy. It will 
necessitate a return to a childlike faith 
in divine revelation. It will take hum- 
bling of mind and discarding of presup 
positions of long standing. It will take 
hearts and wills surrendered to and sat 
urated with the Christ found in the 
Scriptures and now become in reality the 


Lord of life. 


€ Such preaching will involve the dis- 
carding of many books about the Bible 
and a return to the Book itself. It will 
require a simple vocabulary in which 
oratorical flights and catchy phrases will 
find little place. 

Instead of the opinions of those who 
doubt, there will be the startling afhirma- 
tion: “Thus saith the Lord.” Replacing 
the enticing wisdom of men’s words will 
be the demonstration of the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Before our eyes there will then unfold 
a glorious sight, for every Sunday some 
will come to know Christ as Saviour for 
the first time while others will continue 
to grow in His likeness. Some will know 
the life-transforming experience of “Be- 
ing born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever.” 

In the midst of a changing and decay- 
ing world the Rock, the unchanging 
Foundation, will become a reality and we 
will find that the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever: 

“And this is the word which by the 
gospel is preached unto you.” 

L. Netson Bey 
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BARTH 
“take it easy” 


Recent developments in astronautics 
are affecting many areas of human 
thought and action. The Christian may 
well ask how it affects his faith. 

Consider the attention now focused 
on a shot to the moon. Is there a moral, 
even a spiritual side, from which this 
concentration of interest may be viewed? 
What may be said to be the religious 
and ethical implications of a successful 
shot to the moon (or even an unsuccess- 
ful attempt)? What does it indicate about 
man as created? As fallen? Where may 
it lead us? Away from God? Nearer 
to God? 

For a religious assessment of lunar 
exploration, CurisTiANiTy Topay put 
these questions to Protestantism’s fore- 
most theologians and philosophers. Most 
of the 25 distinguished leaders quoted 
herewith are evangelicals, but not all. 


Kart Bantu, professor, University of 
Basel: “What about the prospect of a 
shot to the moon? See Psalms 139:7-10. 
(‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 


there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 


CLARK 
“divinely appointed task” 








BLACK WOOD 
“attention to Psalm eight” 


CULLMANN 
“the cosmic reach” 


— 


Shot: Its Meaning to 25 Scholars 


“3 E 





BRUCE 


“motives for exploring” 





BRUNNER 
“confusing means and ends” 
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thou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; Even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me’ [AV]). For the rest: take it easy!” 

Anprew W. Brackwoop, professor 
emeritus, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary: “The shot to the moon calls atten- 
tion to Psalm 8, which sings about man’s 
insignificance compared with the moon, 
and his majesty as ‘little less than God’ 
[RSV]. Once I preached about the hy- 
drogen bomb. Now I think a minister 
should preach from the Bible, as an ex- 
pert, and not preach science, as an ama- 
teur.” 

F. F. Bauce, professor, The Univer- 
sity, Sheffield: ““The works of the Lord 
are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein’ (Ps. 111:2, AV). The 
more that men discover about the uni- 
verse of God, the more cause they have 
for admiring his wisdom and power. 
National prestige and the like, however, 
are unworthy motives for exploring crea- 





GAEBELEIN 
“should lead man closer” 


tion, as compared with doing it to the 
glory of the Creator.” 

Emit Brunner, professor, .University 
of Zurich: “A shot to the moon has sig- 
nificance only as the latest achievement 
of science. The improportionate interest 
in it shows mankind confusing means 
and ends and overrating the importance 
of technological While 
science manifests men’s God-given domi- 
nance over nature, the course of its de- 
velopment shows its incapability of in- 
tegrating it into the oneness of human 
life according to its divine destiny.” 

Gorpon H. Crark, professor, Butler 
University: “The attempt to shoot the 
moon has no more religious significance 
than any other great scientific advance. 
To suppose so is on a level with inter- 
preting the Apocalypse by the morning 
newspaper. God’s first command to Adam 
contained the injunction to subdue na- 
ture. Shooting the moon, therefore, is a 
divinely appointed task. Unfortunately, 
however, the ungodly are generally re- 


achievement. 


GERSTNER 
“a possible relief” 
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HENRY 

“man vaunts his genius” 
puted to have obeyed this commandment 
more successfully than devout Christians 
have.” 

Oscark CULLMANN, professor at the 
Sorbonne: “The scientific attempt, as 
such, a legitimate means of exploration, 
will neither remove us from nor will it 
draw us nearer to God. But it will remind 
the Christian of the cosmic reach of his 
faith: the work of Christ, mediator of all 
creation, concerns the entire universe. 
Phat faith will inspire the solution of the 
ethical problems.” 

FRANK E. headmaster, 
The Stony Brook School: “Exploration 


(AEBELEIN, 


of space should lead man closer to the 
only true God, who created not only this 
planet but also the whole universe. But 
it cannot do this unless man remains 
humble before the living God. If man, 
who brought ruin to the earth through 
the rebellion of sin, makes such achieve 
ments as lunar exploration and_ space 
travel an occasion for self-exaltation, he 
will inevitably be subject to God’s greater 
judgment upon his pride. The redeeming 
work of Christ has infinite and universal 
implications. Because it reveals the very 
heart of God, it stands above the material 
universe. God’s love for man through 
Christ, who upholds all things by the 


KILBY 


no essential diffe ence 


“time is wasting” 


“one of two directions” 


HUNT 


word of his power, is eternal and there- 
fore beyond revision through any kind of 
scientific advance.” 

Joun H. Gerstner, professor, Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary: “I 
cannot become excited theologically about 
a landing on the moon, but I am quite 
interested in it as a possible relief for the 
earth’s population, weather observatory, 
missile base, and so forth. It seems to me 
that its exploration draws us neither closer 
nor further from God and has no implica- 
tion for the state of man’s depravity, ex- 
cept that it illustrates once again that 
fallen men can be very able scientists. 
I see nothing more sinister in the dis 
covery of the moon than in the discovery 
of America.” 

Cart F. H. Henry, professor (on 
leave), Fuller Theological Seminary, and 
editor of this magazine: “Fallen man 
vaunts his genius and power to disguise 
his moral nakedness and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. He shoots to the moon much in 
the spirit of proud Lucifer exalting him- 
self against God. In fact, in the Bible, 
Satan is prince of the power of the air. 
To bend the universe to God’s purpose is 
man’s divinely-given task. As sinner he 
exploits the universe instead; he reaches 
for infinity to vaunt his own glory.” 


KUHN LEWIS 


D. JELLEMA 


“no religious implication” 


“problems (with) creatures” 


W. H. JELLEMA 
“always the problem” 


W. Boyp Hunt, professor, Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary: “Man 
is not to fear science (Matt. 10:28). 
Rather, science under God, is man’s 
(Gen. 1:26-28), to use or to abuse. 
Something would be wrong with Chris- 
tians if professing atheists were to perma- 
nently out-think and out-invent them. If 
man can get to the moon, reverent faith 
says that time is wasting. And it also 
says, let the glory be God’s, who made 
man, and who made him hungry to know 
truth, and who made truth so vast and 
all-challenging.” 

Dirk JELLEMA, professor, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology: “The success or 
failure of current moon shots has no re- 
ligious implication. Man’s coming con- 
quest of space (and note that God made 
him to ‘have dominion’—Ps. 8:6 [AV]) 
will have no effect on his basic problems, 
his religious problems, which are unaf 
fected by his space-time location. Man 
may someday rule the galaxy; if so, he 
will still need a Saviour.” 

W. Harry JELLEMA, professor, Calvin 
College: “Always the problem for the 
Christian moralist has been to lead men 
in the path of wisdom; and wisdom for 
man is to know and to use himself and his 
world so as to grow in knowledge and 


MUELLER 


“God's gracious permission” 
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NIEBUHR 
“baffled by the concern” 


love of God in Christ. For Christian 
. ethics and theology, therefore, I see no 
more of a problem in current researches 
in outer space than was occasioned by 
invention and use of the telescope. No 
more of a problem; essentially no new 
problem; very much the same problem as 
always.” 

Crype S. Kixsy, professor, Wheaton 
College: “Christians can rest in the per- 
fect assurance that planetary or even in- 
terstellar exploration will make no essen- 
tial difference in the rationale of their 
position. Since the Creator is of necessity 
larger than his creation, and since he 
sovereignly occupies all space and all 
time, Christians should joyfully encour- 
age every honest investigation of the uni- 
verse. They should be of all people the 
least provincial.” 

Harotp B. Kuun, professor, Asbury 
Theological Seminary: “The results of 
space explorations may be largely in one 
of two directions. They may lead men 
again to ponder the words of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘When I consider . . . the moon and 
the stars, which thou has ordained; What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him?’ 
(Ps. 8:3-4, AV). In other words, today’s 
explorations could point the way to a new 
recognition of both the majesty and the 




























ROBINSON 
“leave the moon” 


“fulfillment (of prophecy)?” 


STONEHOUSE 
“a far wider horizon” 


> 


OCKENGA 


$ 


RAMM 


condescension of God. Or, such achieve- 
ments could serve to bolster man’s pride 
in his own wisdom and ability, and to 
revive Swinburne’s superficial, ‘Glory to 
man in the highest!’” 

C. S. Lewis, professor, Cambridge 
University: “I . . . fear the practical, not 
the theoretical, problems which will arise 
if ever we meet rational creatures which 
are not human. Against them we shall, 
if we can, commit all the crimes we have 
already committed against creatures cer- 
tainly human but differing from us in 
features and pigmentation; and the starry 


“changes nothing” 






REID 
“if man does succeed” 


heavens will become an object to which 
good men can look up only with feelings 
of intolerable guilt, agonized pity and 
burning shame.” 

J. TxHeopore MuEt ter, professor, 
Concordia Seminary: “So far as our mod- 
ern helpful and terrifying inventions are 
concerned, the Christian believer views 
them all as made by God’s gracious per- 
mission and according to his direction, 
‘replenish the earth, and subdue it’ (Gen. 
1:28, AV), in order ultimately to serve 
his glory, the spread of his gospel to 
bring in the elect, (CCont’d on page 29) 
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“man’s ingenuity” 


















TILLICH 
“indirect religious effects” 


WHITESELL 
“prowess, pride and fear” 
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Carolinas for Christ 


Billy Graham team members must go 
back at least two years to recall anything 
like the Charlotte crusade. 

Reintorcing a warm North Carolina 
welcome is a spirit of expectancy and con- 
viction in the meetings. In his home 
town, Graham is preaching with unusual 
freedom and power. 

At the very outset, the crusade broke 
bracket that 


into a cultural and social 


RELIGIOUS 
MEETINGS 


1956. 





was not thoroughly 
penetrated since 


° j 1 
Graham's Oklahoma 





ity ineetings of 
lhe country club set not only 
turned out to hear the evangelist at the 


big-domed Charlotte Coliseum, but ar 
ranged inquiry meetings in homes. As a 
result, many of the Carolinian elite were 
coming to grips with spiritual reality. 
Graham feels that the crusade went 
deeper more quickly than any other he 
can remember. He says many are coining 
to the meetings with the definite expecta- 
tion of responding to the invitation. 
Nation-wide telecasts helped to prepare 
the way, Graham explains, along with 
the general feeling that the world is at 
a dead end and that something radical 
must be done. 
talk of the town. 
Communications media are giving it the 


One 
publishing every sermon in full. 


Che crusade is the 


big-story treatment. newspaper is 

Lhe Coliseum manager said the open 
ing service of the crusade found an over- 
flow crowd of 13,175 in the main audi- 
torium and another 1,200 in an adjoin- 
ing auditorium, where sound equipment 
a few days later was augmented with 
circuit television. 


closed Even during 


weekdays, vacant seats were scarce. 
Nearly 3,000 decisions tor Christ were 
recorded during the first week of the 
crusade. 

Ihe crusade is scheduled to run 
through Sunday, October 19. Graham 
was considering a one-week extension. 
Every Saturday night meeting is being 


telecast nationally. T. M. 


Count Down 


Philadelphians will likely see many a 
smartly-dressed male with Bible under 
arm this Typical is G. Tom 
Willey, vice president of the Martin 
Company and secretary of Christian Busi- 
Men’s Committee International, 
which holds its 21st annual convention 
at Philadelphia’s Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, October 15-19. 

Willey authored a tract which the 
American Tract Society published espe- 


28° 


week. 


ness 





cially for the convention. Titled “The 
Last Count Down,” the tract describes a 
typical missile firing and makes a Chris- 
tian application. 

“Some have said that the satellite 
proves there is no God,” Willey writes. 
“To me it proves the exact opposite. The 
only reason we can orbit is because God 
has set up some rules. . The same 
force that keeps the stars going keeps the 
satellite going when it is set in its right 


orbit.” 


‘*Dental Evangelism’’ 


\lissionaries in pioneer areas know 
well the attraction provided by a medical 
clinic. Not as widely recognized is the 
appeal of free dental treatment. In India, 
for instance, the ratio of dentists to popu- 
lation is reported about one to 180 thou- 
sand. Natives will travel far for treatment 
of dental diseases. 

Seizing upon this acute need as a 
means of ministering to a much greater 
need (that of a Saviour) is T he Mission- 
ary Dentist, Inc., an organization headed 
by Seattle dentist Vaughn V. Chapman. 
Now in its eighth vear, the organization 
recruits dentists to serve as foreign mis- 
sionaries, and encourages establishment 
of dental clinics at missionary outposts. 

Late in August, Chapman’s group 
sponsored the second “Missionary Dentist 
\World Conference” at Eugene, Oregon. 
One of the speakers was Dr. Ted Shanks, 
missionary dentist in the French Camer- 
ouns, where under sponsorship of the 
United Church in the 


U. S. A. a dental clinic is operated along 


Presbyterian 


with a school for training African young 
“dental evangelists.” 


United Church 

Delegates at the 18th biennial General 
Council of the United Church of Canada 
appro ed a report of its Commission on 
Union which declared that “unmistakable 


men to become 


apathy” toward merger of the denomina- 
tion with the Anglican Church of Canada 
existed in both communions. 

The report urged that lines of com- 
munication and friendship remain open, 


although it added, 

DOMINION “the time has come 

OF CANADA church should make 
it plain whether it really wishes to con- 
tinue these conversations, or whether it 
now desires to terminate them.” 

Union discussions between the two 
bodies, initiated by Anglicans 15 years 
ago, have been at a standstill. 

Following action on the report, dele- 
gates asked the General Council to turn 
its attentions toward possible union with 





when the Anglican 





the Presbyterian Church in Canada, “a 
sister church,” 

The Presbyterian church organization 
remained out of the union with Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists in 1925 
when the United Church of Canada was 
formed. But about 70 per cent of Presby- 
terian congregations joined in the merger. 
The United Church now has a member- 
ship of more than 955,000. 

Dr. W. Harold Young, chairman of 
the Commission on Union, said two of 
the biggest obstacles to union between 
Anglicans and the United Church are 
“Anglican insistence on the acceptance 
of bishops as spiritual descendants of the 
original Apostles and the recognition of 
holy orders.” 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker told 
the 400 commissioners to the General 
Council that “Canada has a message to 
the world to reject unchristian theories 
of race superiority which stand in the 
way of true brotherhood of man and 
which are in no small measure responsible 
for the march of communism.” 

Diefenbaker said he hoped to persuade 
Parliament to open a prayer room in the 
House of Commons similar to one in the 
U.S. Congress. 

Lhe council voted $50,000 for experi- 
mental television ministries during the 
next two years and increased the mini- 
mum salary for ministers. 

Among resolutions passed was one 
which urged recognition of Communist 
China by the Canadian government. ‘| his 
was the third General Council to call for 
such action. Delegates refused to approve 
a section of the resolution presented by 
the church’s Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service which called for “a peni- 
tential attitude” on the part of Red China 
before admission to the United Nations. 

The Rt. Rev. Angus j. Macqueen, 
minister of First-St. Andrew Church in 
London, Ontario, was elected moderator. 


A New Synod? 


Leaders of seven Canadian Lutheran 
synods conferred for a third time last 
month on the possibility of merger. 

Chief development of the latest meet- 
ing at Winnepeg: Four districts o: the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod with 
representation in Canada reorganized to 
establish eligibility for a common charter. 

The Missouri Synod has 75,000 mem- 
bers in Canada. Total Lutheran mem- 
bership in Canada is 240,000. 


The Ideal Sermon 


The fifth World Conference of Pente- 
costal Churches, held in Toronto last 
month, drew 9,000 delegates from 40 
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PREACHER’S SERMON BUILDER 


CREE 31010) 4 OF SERMONS 


SERMON BUILDER, P.O. Box 65-[#, Dallas, Tex 





FOR SALE 


Well established Christian book store in 
center of large population. Sales in 1957, 
fourth year of operation, $43.000. Pos- 
sibilities unlimited. Write E. Howard, 13220 
Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


IS TIME 
RUNNING OUT? 


What does God's “‘blue- 
print’’ say about the 
future of the nations? 
What about the “‘signs 
of the times"’... the 
ominous clouds hovering 
over the Near East... 
and the world-wide 
tension and unrest that 
have gripped nations 
and individuals? Is the 
Lord’s return imminent? 
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Moody Monthly 


BIG SPECIAL ISSUE ON 


PROPHECY 


Timely!... Authoritative! 


Knowing the keen interest of its readers in Bible 
prophecy, Moony MonrHu ty has been planning this 
special issue for months, inviting outstanding 
“ible scholars to write articles on specific phases 
ot the subject. 

_ A few of the highlights: Feature length editorial 
by Dr. William Culbertson on ‘‘Why Prophecy?’’ 
+». two-page chart outlining ‘‘The Main Stream 
of Prophecy’®...an article by Dr. Herman B. 
Centz dealing with ‘“The Future of the Nations’’ 
‘.» “The Church and the Blessed Hope’’ by Dr. 
John F, Walvoord,.. Dr. C. L. Feinberg writes 
about ‘“The Future of Israel’. . . ‘‘The Judgment 
seat of Christ’? by Dr. M. R. DeHaan... and an 
article by Dr. T. Roland Philips entitled, ‘‘Loving 
His Appearing.” 

Also an interesting series of short features on 
prophecy, such as ‘‘Fulfillment or Coincidence’’ 
+. “Signs of the End Times’’...‘‘Nations of 
Destiny”? ... plus other good reading. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| Moopy MONTHLY Dept. CH-58-693| 
| 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
| I enclose $1. Please send me 5 issues beginning | 
| with October Moopy Monru_y, at special intro- 
ductory rate. (Foreign, $1.25) Reg. price $4 a 

| year, 
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countries (including Poland and Yugo- 
slavia), representing every continent. 

High point of the eight-day conference 
was a colorful missionary rally. All meet- 
ings were held on the Canadian National 
Exhibition grounds. 

Clergymen present received specific 
advice on sermon lengths from Dr. Lewi 
Pethrus, highly successful Swedish Pen- 
tecostal pastor who estimates he has 
preached some 50,000 times during his 
56 years in the ministry. Pethrus said 
sermons should be no shorter than 35 
minutes and no longer than 45. 

Pethrus is pastor of a Stockholm church 
which has about 6,500 members, although 
the sanctuary seats “just” 4,500. “But 
we have outposts for them,” he said. “We 
have 58 Sunday schools in the city.” 





MOON SHOT 


(Cont'd from page 27) and the proclama- 
tion of his second coming as our Lord fore- 
told this (Matt. 24). To the unrighteous, 
who glory in their pride, they are tokens 
of divine wrath, but to the believers in 
Christ they are both a comfort and an 
admonition to trust in the divine Word 
and to submit themselves absolutely to 
their loving father in heaven, who makes 
all things work together for good to those 
who in Christ Jesus love and serve him.” 

Reimnvoip Nrezsunr, professor, Union 
Theological Seminary: “I am baffled by 
the concern about the theological signifi- 
cance of a shot to the moon, particularly 
when we are living in the nuclear age 
and the conscience of the whole world is 
troubled about another aspect of modern 
technical achievements, namely, the de- 
structive possibility of nuclear weapons.” 

(Readers will recall the editorial 
“Christ and the Atom Bomb” [Sept. 2, 
1957 issue]. The current issue [page 
six] carries a relevant article by Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Pollard of Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies.—Epb. ) 

Haroip JoHn OckeEnca, president of 
the board of directors, Fuller Theological 
Seminary: “Nothing in Scripture pre- 
cludes the possibility of interplanetary 
space travel. Let us evangelicals not be 
provincial. But should fallen man suc- 
ceed in projecting himself to the moon 
or to any other planet, he will inject his 
sin, his hate, his violence, into the new 
sphere. This only intensifies the Gospel 
task and Christian responsibility. Space 
travel may well be a fulfillment of Acts 
2:19 and Luke 21:25, which prophesy 
recognizable signs in the sun, moon and 
stars before the second coming of the 
Lord. For the first time in history, these 
may be fulfilled.” (Cont'd next page) 
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breaks the heart of God! 


It’s an unforgettable 
Missionary Film! 
Maidens succumb>to-demon 
possession 


A saintly nurse binds the 


wounds of the leprous 
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ashes of defeat 
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word to Asia 


People run to Christ in great 


evangelistic campaign 
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PASTORS 


need EXTRA income? : 










Perhaps you'd like to get things for the 
home or family that your present salary 
doesn’t permit. Here’s your opportunity 
to become associated with a company 
that has been in business for over 35 
years — highly respected by Christian 
leaders in all Protestant denominations. 

Pastors, teachers and church workers 
are earning up to $75 a week and more, 
part time, in this most satisfying and dig- 
nified Christian plan. Rev. Ray Kramer, 
busy pastor, earned $303.00 in a month 
part time; Duane Morscheck, evangelist, 
earned $419.20 in one month part time; 
Mrs. Alta Brenneman, busy housewife 
and mother, made $423.60 in a single 
month part time. 

These people are fulfilling an impor- 
tant Christian service in their commu- 
nities—and doing very well financially. 
Write fully, indicating interest in full or 
part-time position. 

Address letter to Paul van Antwer- 
pen, president, John Rudin & Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. Ti08, 22 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Send for catalogue of beautiful 
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16mm. sound-color films. 
Film Department 


The Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
P. O. Box 9, Gardena, Calif. 
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to sell Bibles, Christian books, Scripture mottoes, 
calendors, greeting cards, stationery, napkins and 
novelties. Handsome profits. 

Send for free catalogue and price list. 


George W. Noble, The Christian Co. 
Dept. 50, Pontiac Bidg., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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*GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 


The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 


in 45 minute color-sound. 
| Write Mrs. Perry Hayden 


, “The Quaker Miller” 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CT 
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Asa SPECIAL Fe DUCTORY OFFER 
you our best dollar box of 21 beautiful Christmas Scripture A aig Pius 
abox of 12 lovely Everyday Scripture Folders for at ig $1.00. 
Order Blank describing over 100 items will be enclosed. Your Church, 
Missionary Society, School, any other group—or you roarself can easily 
make profits up to 100 %. GET STARTED—send $1.00 teday. 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Box 710 SHEPHERDSTOWN, PA 


SEX AND THE BIBLE 


By Jack Wyrtzen 


What the Bible says about the 
sex life and its eo 
Paper, $1.00 
A Zondervan Publication 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
















CHURCH GOODS CONSULTANT 


Active or retired Protestant Ministers 
wanted by this 50 year old company to 
speak to church groups. These part time 
positions open to ministers who enjoy meet- 
ing people. Successful applicants will be 
well paid. Write Box 111, 1014 Washington 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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WIta ama 
NIGERIA ENDORSES 
PTL CAMPAIGN 





Premier Obafemi Awolowo, Premier of the Western Region of Nigeria, enthusiastically 
backs the PTL campaign of scripture distribution and evangelization with these words: 
! would like to assure you of my wholehearted 
support and of the support of all the Christians in 99 
Nigeria. . . . Thank you for the Pocket Testament. 


We need two million gospels for the Nigerian Campaign. Pray for the preach- 
ing and distributing of the Word of God in the five languages of Nigeria. 


49 HONECK STREET 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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BernarD Ramm, professor, Baylo; 
University: “Man is man wherever he is, 
The meaning of his life is known only 
through revelation; and the conditions of 
life with reference to God remain un- 
changed wherever man is. Extensions 
through time do not change man’s God- 
created nature, nor do extensions in space 
change any of the conditions under which 
he lives before God. The Spirit of God 
can just as aptly regenerate somebody on 
the moon as he can in the submarine. 
Man’s dominion concerns the totality of 
created reality so 1 do not feel that he 
must of necessity be earth-bound. There- 
fore, any trip to the moon changes noth- 
ing in the Christian scheme of things for 
that scheme of things pertains to man 


n= a 





wherever and whenever lhe is.” — 

W. Sranrorp Rem, protessor, McGill ind 
University: “I do not feel that a landing floo 
on the moon constitutes, as some seem to rhe 
think, a violation of the divine order. On fur 
the other hand, there is no doubt that if one 
man does succeed, he will take with him bl 
his sinful heart so that he will attempt wh 
to use any success in this venture for his - 
own selfish purposes, unless restrained by the 
the grace of God.” CK 


Witu1aM Cups Rosison, profes- 
sor, Columbia Theological Seminary: 
‘Seventy-seven Seconds — Multi-million 
Dollar Failure.’ That is the record of the 
first U. S. effort to fire a rocket to the 
moon. This multi-million dollar experi- 
ment is, of course, paid for by increasing 
the debt limit and cheapening the dollar. 
That is, everyone in the country paid for 
the expensive failure. At about the same 
time two submarines cross from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic under the polar 
ice-cap. God gave the earth to man, but 
He did not give man dominion over the 
moon. Why not use the marvelous skills 
of science for this world and leave the 
sun and the moon and the stars to the 
fingers of the Almighty?” 

Nep B. Stongnouse, professor, West- 
minster Theological Seminary: “Is man, 
in trying a shot to the moon, forgetting 
his destined sphere and perhaps arro- 
gantly and irreverently stepping out of 
bounds? No, at least not necessarily so. 
For man, though a creature of the earth, 
has by reason of being a creature of God 
a far wider horizon. Such an increase of 
knowledge as travel into outer space may 
afford, like other advances of human 
learning, leads to conceit when men sup- 
pose that by searching they can find out 
God or that they have no need of him. 
Such self-exaltation is, however, not in- 
herent in man’s increase of knowledge of 
and power over the forces of nature. On 
the contrary, one may advance in hu- 
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ANYWHERE 








HAT AND 
COAT RACKS 


Ne. 50 
This 5 ft. portoble 
rack holds 50 coote 
ond hets 


CHECKROOM EFFICIENCY 
ANYWHERE 


Each coat on a wooden hanger held spaced 
apart from every other; each hat in its 
individual space on a ventilated shelf. Save 
floor space— accommodate 5 people per 
square foot. Rigidly built for lifetime serv- 
ice—welded heavy gauge and square tubular 
furniture steel. Beautifully finished baked on 
enamel, Portable units come on large swivel 
casters, Checker Wall Racks are also avail- 
able in any length by the foot—fit in any- 
where. Mount on wall at any height. 
Standard equipment in churches, schools, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs—in fact, wherever 
there’s a wraps problem. Write for catalog. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


The PASTORAL 
EPISTLES 


Studies in | and 1! Timothy and Titus 


by HOMER A. KENT, Jr., Th.D. 
Professor of New Testament 
Grace Theological Seminary 











“This book should take 
its place as one of the 
most useful volumes on 
this section of Paul’s 
letters.” 
—Everett F. Harrison 
Fuller Theological 
Seminary 
$4.25 Order from 
Your Christian Bookstore 
MOODY PRESS + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
A Christian Magazine is looking for a 
Circulation Manager. Wonderful oppor- 


tunity for right person. Send full par- 
ticulars re background, etc. Write Box 











2779, Asheville, N. C. 


mility and readiness to serve God as one 
stands more and more amazed at what 
the heavens are telling us of the glory 
and power of God and the scope of his 
rule and saving purposes.” 

Paut Tixxicu, professor, Harvard 
University: “There is no direct religious 
significance in the penetration of man 
into outer space—including the moon and 
planets. The divine ground of everything 
is equally near to and equally removed 
from the grain of sand as from the farthest 
galaxies. And the divine self-manifesta- 
tion in human history is valid for all 
phases of man’s history, past and future. 
But there are indirect religious effects of 
these developments comparable to those 
which occurred with the victory of Co- 
pernican astronomy. They can immensely 
increase man’s awareness of himself as 
free, namely free from bondage to any 
encountered situation, including bondage 
to the power-field of the earth. But they 
also can greatly increase man’s temptation 
to confuse his power to progress endlessly 
into world space with the inner infinity 
of his spiritual nature and, hence, to lose 
the vertical line by surrendering to the 
horizontal one. Finally, the opening of 
outer space can overcome our terrestial 
provincialism and produce a new vision of 
the greatness of the creation of which 
earth and mankind, their space and their 
time, are only a part.” 

Faris D. WuiresEtt, professor, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary: 
“The attempted moon shot reveals mod- 
ern man’s prowess, pride and fear—his 
prowess in scientific achievement because 
bearing the image and likeness of the 
Creator—his pride in racing to be first in 
this venture—his fear that his enemies 
may get to the moon first and use the 
accomplishment in some way to destroy 
those they hate.” 

Warren C. Younc, professor, North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary: “Man’s 
ingenuity in mastering his environment 
is evident by his determination to pene- 
trate outer space. While the effort in it- 
self has no new moral nor spiritual sig- 
nificance, it demonstrates all too well 
man’s selfish determination to achieve 
personal supremacy and to proclaim his 
self-sufficiency. No new theological issue 
is involved since man has always been a 
creature in revolt against his Creator.” 
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for better teaching 


Let your pupils see what you say. They'll learn 
faster—remember longer. Scripture Press 
offers a complete selection of tested visual 
aids for more effective teaching. 
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PHILIPPIANS 


AMONG THE EXTANT epistles of Paul 
there is none more genial in its attitude 
and more revealing of the author than 
the epistle to the Philippians. Like an 
excerpt from an intimate diary, this short 
letter, occupying about three pages in 
the average copy of the Bible, speaks 
of the fulness of Paul’s Christian experi- 
ence and contains some of his ripest 
teaching. Although it is not primarily 
theological in character, it deals with an 
aspect of the Incarnation that has kept 
theologians arguing about it for years. 
Probably Paul would be quite dismayed 
if he knew how much controversy his 
seemingly incidental reference to the self- 
emptying of Christ had aroused. 


HISTORY AND AUTHORSHIP 


From the earliest times that the epistles 
of Paul were quoted, Philippians has been 
known to the Church. There are allu- 
sions to it in the writings of Ignatius and 
Polycarp, early in the second century, 
and the later writers of that century, 
Clement of Alexandria, 

Tertullian, all mention it. 


Irenaeus, and 
The author- 
ship of Philippians has never been seri- 
ously questioned, for it bears the unmis- 
takable imprint of Pauline thought and 
experience. 
DATE AND ORIGIN 
The exact date of Philippians is un- 
certain, but it was probably written to- 
ward the close of Paul’s imprisonment 
in Rome. Some commentators like G. S. 
Duncan have argued for an Ephesian 
imprisonment about the time of the third 
journey, around 55 or 56. If Paul were 
imprisoned in Ephesus during or at the 
end of his three-year ministry there, 
neither his own writings nor the tradition 
of the Fathers has preserved any certain 
evidence of it. Internal evidence indi- 
cates that he wrote it when the issue of 
his case was still unsettled (Phil. 1:22, 
23, 2:7). He was certainly confined to 
prison (1:7), and had probably just had 
his first hearing, so that his case had 
come to the attention of the palace ofh- 
cials (1:13). His enemies had taken 


advantage of his detention to promote 
their own cause, preaching Christ insin- 


cerely (1:16), while his friends had bold- 


ly come to his defense. Paul himself 
did not know what to expect. Death was 
quite possible, and he was ready for it 
(1:23), but he felt reasonably sure that 


32° 


he might be acquitted, and that he would 
be able to return to Philippi (1:25 f.). 

The letter was written as a note of 
thanks to the church for having sent him 
support both in his past ministry in Mace- 
donia (4:15,16), and during the impris- 
onment (4:14). Epaphroditus had 
brought their message (4:18), and had 
been taken ill at Rome (2:25-27). Paul 
had sent him back with this note after 
the delay of his illness, with the recom- 
mendation that they receive him well. 
He expected to send Timothy a little 
later, as soon as the outcome of his im- 
prisonment should be decided (2: 19-23). 


BACKGROUND 
The church at Philippi was the first 


founded by Paul in his Macedonian cam- 
paign on the second journey, about the 
year 51. Upon receiving the call to Mace- 
donia (Acts 16:9, 10) he and his party, 
including Luke, sailed westward from 
Troas to Asia Minor, and landed at Neap- 
olis, the present port of Kavalla. From 
there they proceeded to Philippi, the larg- 
est city in that immediate region, and a 
colony of Roma. As a colony, it was 
under Roman law, and was regarded as 
an extension of Rome itself. It was largely 
populated by retired Roman legionaries, 
and the inhabitants prided themselves 
on their Roman citizenship. There were 
very few Jews in the city, not enough to 
build a synagogue. 

Paul began his ministry in a prayer- 
meeting of Jews and Jewish proselytes 
held by the river bank. There he met 
Lydia, a wealthy shopkeeper, who be- 
came interested in his message. She 
entertained Paul and his party in her 
home, and became one of his first con- 
verts. Paul’s cure of a demon-possessed 
slave girl aroused the enmity of the own- 
ers, who could no longer use her profit- 
ably for fortune telling. They aroused 
public antagonism against Paul and Silas 
on the charge that they were Jews, whose 
message was subversive of Roman loyal- 
ties. They were seized, beaten, and 
thrown into prison without legal action, 
but were freed by the intervention of 
God through an earthquake at midnight. 
The jailor was converted. The next morn- 
ing the magistrates of the city, upon 
learning that they were Romans, came 
down to the jail to release them. This 
public apology removed the stigma of 
the arrest, and the party was allowed to 


leave the city in peace (Acts 16: 13-40). 

According to the account of Acts, Luke 
seems to have remained behind as the 
pastor of the church and as a general 
evangelist in Macedonia and Achaia, for 
at this point in his narrative the pronoun 
shifts from the first person (“we”) to the 
third (“they”). He rejoined Paul when 
he returned to Philippi (Acts 20:6) 
about three years later. In the meantime 
his ministry at Philippi may have had 
a powerful influence on the church in 
promoting its loyalty to Paul, when, as 
Paul says in this very epistle, he was be- 
set by enemies within the church who 
were seeking to undo his work. 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT 


Because of his imprisonment which had 
curtailed his evangelistic and pastoral 
activities, Paul was deeply concerned with 
the progress of the gospel in the Roman 
world. There were other preachers, of 
course; but he felt responsible for main- 
taining the integrity of the churches 
which he had founded and for carrying 
the message to the farthest bounds pos- 
sible. Spain was in his mind when he 
wrote Romans (Rom. 15:28) just before 
his arrest at Jerusalem. Now, three or 
four years later, he is still seeking “to 
reach forth unto those things which are 
before” (Phil. 3:13). 

The theme of “the gospel” runs 
through Philippians like a current in the 
ocean. His relation with the church is 
“the fellowship in the gospel” (1:15). 
His preaching is “the confirmation of the 
gospel” (1:7). His career is “the prog- 
ress of the gospel” (1:12). His conflicts 
are “the defense of the gospel” (1:17). 
Ethical conduct is determined by the 
standards of the gospel (1:27), and the 
body of truth that Christians hold is “the 
faith of the gospel” (1:27). The labors 
in which Paul and his associates are en- 
gaged are “the service of the gospel” 
(2:22), and he speaks of the women of 
Philippi “who laboured with me in the 
gospel” (4:3)... In fact, so closely was 
his entire career bound up with this sub- 
ject that he called the beginning of his 
campaign in Macedonia and Achaia “the 
beginning of the gospel” (4:15). Paul 
used the term in several senses. It de- 
noted his message about Christ, the con- 
tent of Christian faith, the sphere of 
Christian service, and the purpose of his 
whole career. 

Philippians may be divided into several 
fairly well-marked sections, though its 
composition is much less formal than 
many other of Paul’s epistles. Neverthe- 
less, there is a discernible outline in this 
epistle. 
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I. Salutation to the Philippians 1:1, 2 
II. Paul’s Relationship to the Church 
1:3-11 
III. Paul’s Plan for the Church 1:12— 
2:30 
A. Personal Prospects 1:12—26 
B. Personal Requests 1:27—2:30 
1. A Plea for Unity 1:27-30 
2. A Plea for Humility 2:1-11 
3. A Plea for Witnessing 2:12-18 
C. Arrangements for Messengers 2:19- 
30 
IV. Paul’s Warning Against Legalism 
3:1-21 
A. Personal Experience 3: 1-16 
B. Personal Plea for Loyalty 3:17-21 
V. The Final Word 4: 1-23 
A. Concluding Injunctions 4: 1-9 
B. Thanksgiving for Favors 4:10-20 
C. Salutation 4:21-23 
Philippians is not so thoroughly logical 
an epistle as Romans or Galatians be- 
cause it is written for a different purpose. 
It is non-controversial, and is much more 
like a conversation than like a debate or 
a lecture. Paul opens it by chatting in- 
formally about his imprisonment. He is 
orateful for the work that God has begun 
among the Philippians, and is confident 
that He will continue to carry it to com- 
pletion. Paul wants them to know that 
his imprisonment has not blocked the 
progress of the gospel. On the contrary, 
it is becoming known in official circles, 
and many have begun to proclaim Christ 
publicly, whether out of sympathy for 
him, or whether as rival preachers. He is 
quite encouraged by the prospects, and 
wants the Philippians to know that his 
chief concern is the honor of Christ. 
There is no outstanding heresy or 
abuse in the Philippian church that calls 
for correction, but Paul wants his readers 
to maintain their courage, and not to be 
frightened from their calling in the gospel 
by the fact of his imprisonment. Since 
Philippi was a colony of Rome, any action 
of Roman courts would be immediately 
effective there. Perhaps some of the 
people were wondering whether the 
church would be declared illegal if Paul 
were condemned. He urged them to con- 
duct themselves as good citizens (1:27— 
Greek: politeuesthe) of the gospel. 
The passage in chapter 2 is worth more 
than passing comment. Paul used the 
picture of the humiliation of Christ as a 
pattern for the Philippians. The modern 
church has made it a crux interpretum 
of doctrine. We should note that Paul was 
not arguing the case for the Incarnation; 
he was assuming it. He was not seeking 
to explain it metaphysically; he was using 
it as an illustration. The very fact that 
he does so indicates his acceptance of the 
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pre-existence of Christ and his high view 
of Jesus’ person. Christ, existing in 
that form which expressed the reality cf 
his Godhead, voluntarily laid it aside for 
a different form which expressed the 
status of a bondslave, and in the outward 
appearance of a man he endured the 
death of the cross for us. Paul does not 
mean that Jesus was only a phantom, but 
he wishes to convey the idea that in the 
garb of human flesh Deity was resident. 
The Incarnation did not strip Jesus of 
his rights, but he laid aside certain of his 
powers in order that he might live the 
life of man. By so doing Deity was not 
though 
rather, 


he suffered humilia- 
humanity was exalted as he 
Lord of heaven 


degraded, 
tion; 
and earth. 
The point of the illustration is that if 
Deity could voluntarily accept humilia- 


became the 


tion to make the gospel possible, we 
should have the same attitude for the 
sake of making the gospel known. “The 
Word became flesh” (John 1:14), and 
we, in turn, “hold forth the word of 
life” (Phil. 2:16). 

A second important message in Philip- 
pians is the first part of the third chapter, 
where Paul describes Christian experience 
in autobiographical terms. He tells 
how he, a thorough Jew, steeped in the 
law and filled with zeal for it, found in 
Christ a gain greater than the loss of his 
prestige and influence in Judaism, and a 
motivation far stronger than that of the 
law. Christ became his righteousness, 
and in the power of His resurrection and 
in the fellowship of His sufferings he 
found a new and more abundant life. 

The Philippian church seems to have 
been threatened by a legalistic type of 
Christianity somewhat akin to that which 
had disrupted the Galatian church about 
a decade before. There are not lacking 
hints that Paul’s antagonists had not been 
completely silenced in the Galatian con- 
troversy, but that they had pursued him 
throughout his missionary career. In the 
second epistle to Corinth he complains 
about those who have attacked both his 
preaching and his person (II Cor. 11:3-6, 
13, 22, 23, 10:10). They had reappeared 
at Rome (Phil. 1:15, 16). The Philip- 
pian church had not been led astray 
completely as had the Galatians, but he 
was aware of the danger which might 
overtake them, 
avert it. 

In order to make clear the nature of 
the gospel he cited his own experience. 
He had been brought up in strictest con- 
formity to legal righteousness. He could 
trace his ancestry back to Israel, the 
“prince with God” who had been changed 
by God’s power. He came from Ben- 


and he was seeking to 


jamin, the smallest but one of the most 
vigorous of the twelve tribes, and he was 
named for Saul, the Benjamite king of 
Israel. Although he had lived in a Greek 
city, he was a strict Hebrew, maintaining 
the language and customs of his people. 
He had been circumcised on the eighth 
day as an infant, so that he was no prose- 
lyte. He had adhered rigidly to the ob- 
servance of the law. His zeal had been 
manifested in his persecution of the 
church, and his career before the public 
eye was blameless. 
Surely so respectable a citizen and so 
upright a religionist would be quite well 
He found 
that there was something lacking which 
could be satisfied only in Christ. Christ 
became his righteousness, so that he stood 


satishied with his attainments. 


before God clothed with a holiness not his 
own (3:9). Christ became his life, so 
that in power and in suffering he drew 
upon Christ's resources (3:10). Christ 
became his goal; for as the runner speeds 
his way toward the tape and the judge's 
stand where the prize will be awarded, 
Paul pursued his quest of following 
Christ (3:13, 14). 

His closing exhortations enforce this 
same principle. He urges the Philippians 
to follow him, and to avoid those “who 
are enemies of the cross of Christ: whose 
end is destruction, God is their 
belly, and whose glory is in their shame, 
who mind earthly (3:18, 19). 
In his conclusion in this section of teach- 
ing he incorporates another illusion to 
the local social background. 


whose 


things” 


The passage 
is in 
should be translated, “For 
.” (3:20). 
Just as the Philippians were politically 
citizens of Rome, though living in Phil- 
ippi, so we are a colony of heaven. Our 
citizenship is there, even though we may 
be living in the world as 
aliens.” 


“For our conversation 
heaven .. .” 


beginning, 


our citizenship is in heaven . . 


“registered 
Our conduct should be measured 
by the standards of our native land and 
not by the customs of the place of so- 
journ. 

The last chapter of Philippians con- 
tains chiefly 
trustfulness, 


exhortations to unity, to 
and to prayer. Its great 
“My God shall supply all your 
” (4:19) is linked with Paul's 
personal dutsibe for all the gifts that the 
church has sent him. As they have sup 
plied him, so God will supply them. As 
Paul closes this epistle, he succeeds in 
communiceting his triumphant spirit to 
his friends, for he assured them that 
through his ministry there are saints 
“in Caesar’s household” (4:22). 
In spite of his imprisonments he has 
carried the gospel forward, and has been 


prom ise, 
need . 


even 
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able to bear an effective testimony to the 
imperial court in Rome. 
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INADEQUATE SOLUTION 


Resurrection and Historical Reason, 
by Richard R. Niebuhr (Scribner's, 
New York, 1957, 184 pp., $3.95), 
\ Allan Killen, 
author of The Ontological Theology 
of Paul Tillich. 


is reviewed by R. 


In its opening chapters this book prom- 
ises to be one of the most daring attempts 
to give the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
a true place in history, but before it 
closes it proves to be the greatest of dis- 
appointments. 

Niebuhr begins by pleading for the 
re-establishment of the Resurrection as a 
true historical fact. He quite ably shows 
how there has been a tendency on the 
part of many theologians, including Kar! 
Barth, to place the Resurrection in some 
category that transcends real history. 
Barth puts it, for example, in supra-his- 
tory. This manner of dealing with the 
Resurrection Niebuhr traces to the influ- 
ence of Immanuel Kant. Kant maintained 
that we cannot know metaphysical or rev- 
elational truth by means of theoretical 
reason—that is by means of the realm of 
everyday knowledge. He found a place 
for it however in his “practical reason.” 
Niebuhr sees the theologians of the nine 
teenth century and the neo-orthodox of 
today as actually, in one manner or an- 
other, falling back upon Kant’s concept 
of practical reason in their explanations 
of the Resurrection. Niebuhr’s solution 
is that there needs to be added to Kant's 
three roads to knowledge—namely theo- 
retical reason, pure reason (which inci- 
dentally Niebuhr considers of no real 
value), and practical reason—a fourth, 
namely historical reason. 

Up to this point the book contains 
much of real value insofar as it presents 
an interesting and worthwhile analysis 
of Ritschl, Schweitzer, Barth, and others. 
It is as Niebuhr starts to describe his 
“historical reason” that the total inade 
quacy of his solution begins to become 
apparent. 

He commences by establishing the fact 
that besides scientific knowledge there 
exists historical truth. The marks of his- 
torical truth are individuality, transcend- 
ence and memory. To what kind of 
knowledge will “historical reason” lead 
us on the basis of such a definition of 
historical truth? Niebuhr’s explanation 
of the Resurrection is the answer. 


In the resurrection of Jesus Christ we 
do not have, Niebuhr maintains, any 
proot of a bodily resurrection. The refer 
ences to the “empty tomb” are “a rela 
tively late tradition” (p. 172), and the 
so-called corporeal emphasis comes only 
in the third and fourth Gospels. The 
references, in the Resurrection appear 
ances, to Jesus eating and drinking and 
to the marks of his crucifixion are not 
to be connected with the idea of a bodily 
resurrection, but are merely elements ol 
identification and recognition. As Jesus 
appeared to the disciples they remem 
bered that he had eaten and drunken 
with them. Now identity and recogni 
tion, Niebuhr argues, are the marks of a 
true historical event. He writes: “If the 
preceding argument is sound—that the 
narratives are encounters centered in 
recognition and identification—then we 
can affirm that the Resurrection appear 
ances shared in the same kind of inde 
pendence as all historical events. The 
past—shared by Jesus and his disciples 
and held in the memory of the latter— 
and the present in which the disciples 
believed themselves to be alone were 
abruptly fused through the appearance 
of Jesus before them. His presence in 
duced recognition in the place of pure 
memory (p. 174). 

If Niebuhr is saying that the disciples 
actually saw the Lord in some mystical 
sense remembering how they had eaten 
and drunken with him, and that even 
though there was no such historical ex- 
perience as their eating and drinking 
with him again after he arose from the 
grave, nevertheless they said they had 
done so, then any historian today would 
simply say that the Gospel writers lied. 
Niebuhr explains it as something else! 

This proposed fourth kind of Kantian 
reason, “historical reason,” ends in a con 
fusion of thought and memory with 
event. Events can occur without our con 
fusing them with memory, and memory 
is not an indispensible element in true 
historical event. True historical narrative 
does not confuse event and memory as it 
would seem according to Niebuhr the 
Gospel writers have done. It is hard to 
see that he has advanced in any real 
sense beyond Schweitzer’s psychological 
explanation of the Resurrection or even 
that he has developed anything essen 
tially different. This is not a return to 
the orthodox biblical view. 

R. Avian Kitien 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


The Urge to Punish, by Henry 
Weihofen (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
1956, 220 pp., $4) is reviewed by 
John K. Mickelsen, Minister of Ca- 
noga Presbyterian Church of Seneca 


Falls, New York. 


The author of this work, professor of 
law at the University of New Mexico, 
discusses the problem of the effect of 
mental disorder on a criminal’s responsi- 
bility for his unlawful acts. Evangelicals 
must study this complex problem if they 
are to understand and react to one of the 
current trends in the treatment of crim- 
inals. Certainly, every Christian who 
acts as a juror and hears an insanity 
plea on behalf of the defendant must 
have an informed opinion on which to 
base his verdict. 

The generally used test for criminal 
irresponsibility, the M’Naghten rule, asks 
if the accused knew what he was doing 
or if he knew that he was doing wrong. 
Prof. Weihofen considers that rule to be 
in error because it concentrates on the 
ability to know to the exclusion of voli- 
tion and emotion and the role of the un- 
conscious in human mental activity. 
However, the M’Naghten rule seems to 
be in accord with the Bible’s emphasis on 
knowledge as the basis of responsibility 
(Luke 12:47 f£.; Rom. 1:19 f.). 

Prof. Weihofen states that the 
M’Naghten rule is becoming obsolete in 
our courts, and will be replaced by either 
the product rule or the appropriate sec- 
tion of the Model Penal Code drafted by 
the American Law Institute. The product 
tule says, “An accused is not criminally 
responsible if his unlawful act was the 
product of mental disease or mental de- 
fect” Cp. 7). The 1955 tentative draft 
of the Model Code affirms, “A person is 
not responsible for criminal conduct if 
at the time of such conduct as a result of 
mental disease or defect he lacks sub- 
stantial capacity either to appreciate the 
criminality of his conduct or to conform 
his conduct to the requirements of law” 
(p. 62). 

The concluding chapter, which gives 
the book its title, presents the case for the 
abolition of the death penalty. This is 
not unrelated to the subject of the book 
because “the insanity defense is almost 
never raised except in murder cases” (p. 
146). Eight objections to capital punish- 
ment are given (pp. 152-166). Though 
some of the objections are worthy of note, 
the argument here is weak, for all eight 
objections are appeals to effects and con- 
sequences rather than to principles; in 
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effect, this is an appeal to expediency. 
There is no recognition of the primary 
purpose of punishment, the vindication 
of God's righteousness and justice (Rom. 
13:1-4). Nor is awareness 
that, because murder is the destruction 
of God’s image in man, the one who 
murders deliberately must be executed 
(Gen. 9:6; Num. 35:6-3 2). 


The other five chapters may be criti- 


there any 


cized on the ground that they also ignore 
the teachings of the Bible. This shows 
The psychology on 
this work is based denies the 
existence of the soul (note 8, pp. 176 f.). 
Wrongdoing is defined by human law 
rather than by divine law; this the author 
accepts without protest (pp. 64 f.). And 
the presence of design and purpose in 
the universe is denied (p. 55), which is 
but another way of denying the provi- 
dence of God. 

Before evangelicals come to a common 
solution for the problem of mental irre- 
sponsibility they must come to agree on 
two things. They must agree on the 
effect of the freedom of the will on 
human responsibility; and here Jonathan 
Edwards’ The Freedom of the Will can- 
not be ignored. Secondly, evangelicals 
must arrive at substantial unanimity con- 
cerning the effect of mental disorder on 
the freedom of the will. If evangelicalism 
is to make an impact on this area of social 
responsibility our theologians and scien- 
tists must give both facets of this problem 
their attention. 


up in three ways. 
which 


And if we are to make 
that impact in time to influence the 
present trend, our treatment of these 
facets must begin immediately. 

Joun K. MickELsEN 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 


Way to Glory: the Life of Havelock 
of Lucknow, by J. C. Pollock ied 
ray, London, 1957, 270 pp., 25s), i 
reviewed by Philip E. Hughes, te 
turer of Mortlake Parish, London, 
England. 


The name of Havelock of Lucknow is 
a name that means little to the present 
generation—so quickly is the fame of the 
heroes and great men of the past ob- 
scured. It is over 100 years since General 
Havelock died at Lucknow, 
November 24, 1857, and was mourned 
and acclaimed on all sides as a Christian 


Sir Henry 


soldier of dauntless courage and outstand- 
ing The Daily 
corded that “For two days, in every circle 
from the palace to the cottage there was a 
national lamentation.” 


genius. Telegraph re- 


Funeral eulogies 
in churches 
the 


were uttered 


and chapels 
West- 


land, 


throughout 


including 





minster Abbey. Across the Atlantic, flags 
were flown at half-mast in New York and 
Boston, “a tribute of respect which,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times, “even 
the Duke of Wellington did not com- 
mand and which we believe was never 
before paid to a foreigner.” The Duke 
of Cambridge, indeed, considered Have- 
lock to be “equal and in some respects 
superior to Wellington.” However that 
may be, Havelock, by consistent integrity 
of character and perseverance during 
years of disappointment, and by the 
crowning blaze of his brilliant leadership 
at the height of the Indian Mutiny, 
achieved the ambition which he had ex- 
pressed in the words, “to be surpassed 
by none in zeal and determination in the 
path of my duty because I was resolved 
to put down the vile 
Christian could not 
soldier.” 


calumny that a 
be a meritorious 

But if the consummating event of his 
life was the victory at Lucknow, the cru- 
cial and most important event, and the 
key to his character, was his own conquest 
by the gospel of Jesus Christ on board 
ship when sailing out to India as a newly 
commissioned officer, aged 28. From then 
on he remained a faithful and fearless 
soldier of the King of kings. Eager to 
win others for Christ, he was not ashamed 
to organize informal services for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Gospel to such as 
would attend, despite the strong disap- 
proval of his fellow officers. Appalled 
also at the dreadful hold which strong 
drink had over the soldiery and at the 
vicious excesses which were the conse- 
quence of drunkenness, he inaugurated a 
regimental temperance association and 
opened a coffee room, the prototype of 
the canteen clubs which are now taken 
for granted in service life. 

As a military leader he was absolutely 


intrepid, and a remarkable strategist. 
Wherever, the firing was fiercest and 


the dangers greatest he was to be found 
on horseback setting an example of un- 
surpassed valor to his men. Though ap- 
parently altogether careless of his own 
personal safety and survival, and though 
his mount was shot from under him on 
half-a-dozen occasions, he came through 
all his engagements unscathed, so that 
his men came to regard his person as in- 
vulnerable and his leadership invincible. 
Even when the end came, it was acute 
dysentery and not the iron or steel of the 

enemy that carried him off. 
Mr. Pollock has performed his bio- 
graphical task most competently, realisti- 
cally and sympathetically. He has made 

excellent use of his material. 
Puitie Epccumse HucHes 
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REVIEW OF 





A SwEpisH pastor by the name of Olov 
Hartmann has written a book called Holy 
Masquerade and with it has set off con- 
siderable excitement in Sweden. There 
are those who bitterly criticize the book, 
but there are as many who report the 
reading of it as a liberating experience. 
The book has a lot to say about the kind 
of Christianity practiced by some in the 
environment of the Swedish State 
Church. But it clearly has a message 
that reaches beyond the borders of 


Sweden, 


















{ The big question that the book asks 
is the old one about whether a man prac- 
tices what he preaches. The material of 
the book is taken from the parsonage of 
a preacher who happens to be married 
to an unbeliever. The unbelieving wife 
keeps a diary. The diary is the substance 
of the work. The mistress of this manse 
turns out to be a shrewd student of her 
husband’s words and his deeds. In her 
diary she unmasks her husband as a 
preacher whose words are empty of ac- 
companying life, whose sermons are full 
of compromise and are really mere form 
without content. 

She is a careful listener to every ser- 
mon. Then she surveys her husband’s 
life from the perspective of his pretty 
homilies. She claims to be making an 
earnest search for identity in his preach- 
ing and his life. She fails to find it. So 
she sets out to show that the Christianity 
she hears preached is worthless. She 
wants to know what her husband means 
when he talks about the “presence of 
Jesus Christ” in one’s life. And she wants 
to know what her husband really does 
believe when he tells her that one must 
not construe the dogma of the church 
too literally. Meanwhile she watches 
her husband being caught up in the de- 
tails of organizational work and in the 
subtleties of making a career for himself. 
She suspects that her husband is not fol- 
lowing the demands of his calling, but 
the dictates of the quest for popularity. 
His sermons always come off neatly. But 
they always leave echoes of untreality. 

Finally, her observations turn to fury. 
“To me the whole thing is poison. My 
whole being revolts against it. But it 
must be more than revolt. I declare war 
against this masquerade.” Her diary, 
thus, becomes an angered charge. The 


































Religious Thousshe 


book, which uses the diary as a literary 


| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


device, is being called a scandal in | 


Sweden. 


 Author-pastor Hartmann adds two 
chapters following the diary. The first 


of these is the report of a judge on a fire | 


which destroyed the church pastored by 


the fictional preacher, a fire in which the 
authoress of the diary is fatally burned 
as she tries to salvage a statue of Christ 
from the building. The other chapter is 
the preacher’s own reaction to his wife’s 
diary, which he discovers after her death. 
It is his  self-justification, a mealy- 
mouthed attempt to diagnose his wife’s 
troubles as “confusion of the spirit,” an 
ailment about which he says he has read 
a good deal of literature. The preacher’s 
feeble effort to justify himself only serves 
to underscore the validity of his wife’s 
accusation. 

The book, written by a man who is 
himself a Swedish pastor, has under- 
standably aroused much emotional reac- 
tion. The intent of the work is clear 
enough. It warns against nominal Chris- 
tianity and unveils its demonic character. 
It is true that the diary mocks at many 





of the church’s cherished doctrines. This | 


alone is setting off much of the adverse 


reaction to the book. But it is just as | 


true that the diary succeeds in demon- | 
strating how Christianity itself can be- | 


come something close to blasphemy. 
Many readers find the volume a neces- 


sary warning against unreality and hy- | 


pocrisy, against the terrible dualism that 
can exist between word and deed, doc- 
trine and life. 

The author does not mean to stand 


behind all that the chronicle contains. | 


The preacher’s wife is anyone who as an 
unbeliever is trying to understand Chris- 
tianity and to find out whether it is really 
meant to be taken seriously. The book is 
really not profane. It raises a profound 
question, that of the reality of the Chris- 
tian life. This is a question which always 
confronts the church. It is the question 
which faces every believer: does my life 
become an occasion for the blasphemy of 
God’s name because of the contradiction 
between what I say and how [I live? Not 
he who says Lord, Lord, but he who does 
the will of My Father who is in heaven. 

The sharp pointedness of the treatise 


hurts most because it is written as the | 
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observation of a person who lives with a 
nominal Christian. Such close-hand study 
is often more accurate than the kind 
written from a distance. The book, in 
spite of the objections one may level 
against details, is a gripping witness to a 
desperate groping for reality and integ- 
rity, for genuine Christian living. That 
it is concerned with a preacher only gives 
the theme a sharper accent. It is precisely 
those who face the world with the name 
of the Lord on their lips who are most 
closely scrutinized as to whether their 
lives establish what they teach. There is 
nothing worse than the career of an evan- 
gelist played off against a background of 
inconsistent living. 


€ The Word of God has much to say 
about the dangers of the impressive word. 
Nowhere does the Gospel warn more 
urgently than it does against Pharisaism. 
Pharisees were people who had much re- 
ligion, who were steeped in the law. We 
read that they thought they were serving 
God. But the essential thing, love, was 
lacking. Their lack of love was demon- 
strated in the kind of lives they lived. 
Christ's “Woe unto you” that rang out 
against the Pharisees still forms a call of 
the Lord to integrity of life. The call 
sounds to us, lest we cause men to reject 
the Gospel because of what they see in 
our lives. The preacher is not called to 
proclaim anything about his own holy 
lite. But as he preaches the Gospel the 
holiness of his life must be transparent in 
his preaching. In the Church of Jesus 
Christ something of what Zechariah wrote 
must become actual. “In those days it 
shall come to pass, that ten men shall take 
hold out of all languages of the nations, 
even shall take hold of the skirt of him 
that is a Jew, saying: We will go with 
you; for we have heard that God is with 
you” (Zechariah 8:23). 

The danger of word-deed is felt as 
keenly by Paul as by anyone in the Bible. 
He writes, “Thou therefore which teach- 
est another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
(Romans 2:21). Serving the Gospel of 
Christ in the world is really a noble and 
holy office. But the Lord calls the whole 
man into his service, not merely the 
mouth. His witnesses must be free of the 
dualism that forms occasion for blas- 
phemy. This is doubtless the intent of 
the Swedish pastor’s book. It is a sum- 
mons to sober reflection wherever preach- 
ers stand up to testify that the darkness 
is passing away and that the true light 
is already shining. “. . . because the dark- 
ness is past, and the true light now shin- 
eth” (I John 2:8). 


G. C. BerxouwEr 
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